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BURIAL BEFORE MURDER 


he present 14th Session of the General 

Assembly has again gone over the so- 
called question of China’s representation just 
as it did in the past few years. In spite of 
the annual pet motion of India’s indefatiga- 
ble Nehru, the verdict of the General Assem- 
bly once again upheld the legitimacy of the 
position of the Republic of China. 


However, from the vulgar outbursts of 
Khrushchev, we cannot help thinking that 
the democracies are ‘still far from having 
solidarity and that it is a stain on the clean 
record of the United Nations to provide a 
free platform for Khrushchev in the present 
session of the General Assembly. It is a pity 
that the platform has been very cunningly 
used by the Soviet premier for slanderous 
attacks on our country. He has made good 
use of the, occasion to deliberately propose 
some lofty ideas on which he is surer than 
anyone else no possible agreement can be 
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reached. Whatever the free world may think 
of his speech in the General Assembly, the 
fact that he has used it as a platform to 
throw dusts in the eyes of the American 
people is a great gain to Soviet Russia. 
He has at least succeeded in giving the im- 
pression that he has made some proposals 
which the West even dare not try—proposals 
such as the abandonment of the world’s “land 
armies, navies and air forces” and “a declara- 
tion in general and complete disarmament.” 


It is most regrettable indeed that Khru- 
shchev has used this free platform to trumpet 
his support to the Chinese Communist regime 
as a compensation and encouragement to his 
accomplice who is just now being engaged 
in burying the “corpse” of a free country in 
Southeast Asia and perhaps even waiting to 
bury another—likely to be one of his friends 
this time—who has long been the object of 
Communist friendly murder. 
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Certainly in the eyes of Khrushchev, any 
free country in the world which they have 
failed to occupy should be treated or 
described as a corpse. As such he views the 
Republic of China. But Khrushchev has 
forgotten that his own country had been so 
viewed by the late Adolf Hitler and has only 
very narrowly escaped from being buried by 
him. 

Khrushchev has the peculiarity of viewing 
a living, and very much living man or 
country, as a corpse, but he views a real 
corpse such as Stalin’s with awe and fear. 
He needed to shed tears and-to act a good 


deal in a speech accusing a corpse before 
the Communist congress in order to disgrace 
it. But even so he has failed to bury 
the corpse and spirit of Stalin. Since 
he could not even bury a corpse in the 
Kremlin, we are sure that the living millions 
of the Chinese people will not cease 
frightening him, 

We have not for a moment doubted the 
attempt of Khrushchev to connive with the 
Chinese Communists to murder our nation. 
But it may be still too early to predict. the 
burial of a nation that is not yet dead though 


having been fatally stabbed by the murderers: 
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IKE’S EUROPEAN TOUR 


resident Dwight D. Eisenhower’s recent 
P swing through the three major capitals 
of Western Europe was not only a successful 
demonstration of Free World unity before 
Khrushchev’s scheduled visit to the United 
States this month, but alsoserved to reaffirm 
the American policy of not sitting down with 
the Soviet leader to a summit conference 
unless and until there are some basis of agree- 
ment and prospects of success. 


In his unprecedented personal talks with 
British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, 
seen by millions of television viewers in the 
United Kingdom and other European coun- 
tries, the American President declared: “I 
will not bea party toa meeting that is going 
to depress or discourage people. Therefore, 
we must have some promise of fruitful results 
and with that single exception there is nothing 
that can’t ask me to do.” 


Everywhere he went, in Bonn, London and 
Paris, President Eisenhower succeeded in com- 
bining tact with earnestness, and in fortifying 
his sincere desire for peace with a stubborn 
adherences to principle. He made it clear 
that the Unided States would budge an 
inch in defending the freedom and welfare 
of the people of Berlin. He refused to agree 
to attend a summit meeting that would be 
turned by the Communists into a propaganda 
mill. He won General Charles de Gaulle’s 
support of the American position without 
giving way to French demands in regard to 
Algeria, NATO or control of nuclear weap- 
ons. And he told Antonio Segni, Italian 
prime minister, the American government 


does not contemplate either recognition of 
the Peiping regime or support for its admis- 
sion to the United Nations. 


As the third American president to have 
travelled so extensively abroad, after Wood- 
row Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President Eisenhower has shown to his own 
people and those of the Free World a master- 
ful grasp of the art of personal diplomacy, 
mixed with a touch of homegrown logic that 
is somehow more assuring than either the 
schoolteacher idealism of Wilson or the 
sophisticated internationalism of Roosevelt, 
In a way, he has scored a personal triumph 
among his friends and allies. If any one 
harbored any doubt before this tour that the 
American President can hold his own against 
an adversary such as Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
that doubt has now been removed. When a. 
man can handle Adenauer, Macmillan and 
De Gaulle with ease and grace, there is no 


reason why he cannot tackle Khrushchev 
alone. . 


The world is waiting to find out whether 
Khrushchev’s current visit to the United 
States would be another cold war victory 
for the Communist bloc. President Eisen- 
hower’s European tour has confirmed the 
belief of many of his countrymen that the 
United States has nothing to lose in such an 
exchange of visits. Whether Soviet Russia has 
anything to gain, not from the United States 
directly but from the more gullible and less 
sophiscated peoples of the uncommitted coun- 
tries, we shall findo ut in a matter of days. 
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NEHRU AND THE COMMUNISTS 


here are reasons for the recent acts of ag- 

gression by the Chinese Communists in 
Laos and on the Indo-Tibetan and Tibetan- 
Bhutan borders. The Chinese Communist 
military incursions are purported to impress 
the free world, in anticipation of the forth- 
coming Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks, that it 
must not ignore Communist China. Other- 
wise, her military might could easily upset 
the status quo in the Far East. Tension is 
what the Chinese Communists want to create, 
partly for the sake of strengthening Khrush- 
chev’s bargaining power and partly to ensure 
that Khrushchev does not back down from 
what the Chinese Communists have asked for. 
By a display of military might, either the 
‘Chinese Communists hope to obtain the best 
bargain possible or to sabotage an agreement 
between the Democracies and the Commu- 
nists that is not to the Chinese Communists’ 
liking. 

The Peiping regime has not been happy 
with Jawahanlal Nehru for some time owing 
to the latter’s attitude over their suppression 
of the Tibetan revolution. India’s ostensible 
non-interference has not concealed the fact 
that Darjeeling, which is an important Indian 
border town, has become the center of activi- 
ties of anti-Communist Tibetans. Probably 
for this reason, the Communists have taken 
the view that unless the Tibetan borders were 
pushed forward to include all the strategic 
points, it would not be easy for the Chinese 
Communists to bring the Tibetans down to 
their knees. Moreover, the Communist mili- 
tary action serves to warn the increasingly 
skeptical Nehru of how helpless he is in the 
face of Peiping’s onslaught. 


At this dejected hour, one can very well 
imagine Nehru’s obsessed state of mind of a 
man who has staked the reputation and pride 
of his country on the friendliness of the Com- 
munists. But what the free world is inter- 
ested to know is not whether Nehru will 
change his attitude toward the Communists 
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after so much abusiveness and insolence have 
been heaped on him by the Communists, but 
how long the Indian people will remain silent 
under Nehru’s _ befriend-the-Communists 
policy. 

Nehru has been pursuing a policy which 
ignores completely the moral principle in 
diplomacy. His policy is so shamelessly “re- 
alistic” that it has swallowed India’s national 
pride for the sake of currying favor with the 
Chinese Communists. 


The Indian people may applaud the In- 
dian Prime Minister’s policy if India should 
be in a helpless position such as Mr. Neville 


_ Chamberlain had been when he went to 


Munich in 1938. But it is not so with the 
Indo-Communist relations in the past decade. 
India has had every trump card in her hands 
in dealing with the Chinese Communists, but 
Nehru has used none of them for the benefit 
of his country. On the contrary, he has 
placed all of them at the disposal of the Chi- 
nese Communists. He thought that by doing 
so he can have the goodwill of the Chinese 
Communists, something which, to his mind, 
is essential for his neutralist policy. He has 
dreamt himself as the man who could hold 
the fulcrum of the balance of power between 
the Democracics and the Communists. How- 
ever, as all recent events have indicated, even 
Nehru himself no longer has any doubt as to 
the folly of his policy. The pity is that he 
has already reached the point of no return. 


It is indeed a pity to see Nehru so poorly 
rewarded for his policy of appeasing the Chi- 
nese Communists. But the free world need 
waste neither concern nor pity for the sor- 
rowful state into which he has brought India 
and himself as a result of his wrong judg- 
ment. While we refrain from scorning the 
plight of Mr. Nehru, we should watch wheth- 
er the Indian people would still let him 
gamble away the little respect and esteem 
which the free world may still have for their 
country. 
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AFTER THE DISASTROUS FLOOD 


hile the recent flood in central and 
southern Taiwan had been disastrous, 
it also dramatically illustrated the ability 
and readiness of the government and people 
in free China to cope with any and all 
eventualities, be it war or natural calamity. 


There was no panic among the popula- 
tion. Crippled communications did not 
cripple the will of the government to act 
swiftly and take everything into its hands. 
Emergency relief reached the victims in time 
and in sufficient quantities. Teams of volun- 
tary medical workers sped to the area to 
treat the injured and prevent. the spread of 
diseases. Within days the principal commu- 
nication lines were restored. The Tatu River 
Bridge, shown in the inside cover of this 
issue, with concrete buttresses at both ends 
washed away by the water, was completely 
rebuilt in exactly one month instead of seven 
to eight weeks as originally estimated. This 
bridge, a stronger structure than it ever was, 
now stands as a silent testimonial to the 
determination of the free Chinese not to be 
beaten by any enemy, including the unruly 
forces of nature. 


Now that the period of emergency relief 
and repair is over, the job of rehabilitation 
and reconstruction looms ahead, as formidable 
as anything that has been tackled -by the 
nation to date. Losses'due to the flood were 
placed at NT $3.7 billion, roughly one tenth 
of the annual national gross income. The 
presidential decree issued on September 1, 


invoking for the first time in Chinese con- 
stitutional history the broad powers given 
the President in times of national crisis, be- 
spoke the grim determination of the govern- 
ment to raise every cent it can from the 
country’s own resources. Though taking a 
sizeable bite into everyone’s pocketbook, it 
rather own the respect and admiration of the 
man on the street because a decision was 
made when one was needed. The stress on 
austerity, to cut down all unnecessary ex- 
penses and to save domestic consumption in 
order to export more, also met with the ap- 
proval of the people. - 


The overriding spirit is one of self-help 
and self-respect. While United States aid 
has been requested to enable the nation to 
get on its feet soon, it was done only after 
every available source of income had been 
exhausted. The only thing that remained 
untapped was the printing press, which in 
the words of Economic Affairs Minister Yang 
Chi-tseng would be the surest way to invite 
inflation and economic chaos. It was a good 
thing the government decided against resort- 
ing to that easy escape. 


A Chinese sage said centuries ago that 
“many difficulties make a country strong.” If 
the flood and the subsequent earthquake and 
typhoon in the past month were meant to 
test the courage and perseverance of the free 
Chinese, they have certainly passed the test 
with flying colors. 
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The Worst Flood 
of the Century 


Jack Chow 


t began on Friday, the night of August 7, 

1959 on the western coastal! plain in central 
and southern Taiwan. The prosperous and 
contented farmers in Taiwan’s richest rice 
belt had just planted their rice seedlings for 
the third crop (some localities on the island 
yield four crops a year). Most people were 
asleep as torrential rains started to descend 
upon their land. 


This sudden and heavy downpour, whose 
worst feature was its steadiness, was unprece- 
dented in the region of its concentration, 
which had rarely been visited by Pacific ty- 
phoons or earthquakes, although these un- 
whelcome elemental forces frequently harass 
} other parts of the sub-tropical island of Tai- 
fiwan. The incessant rain was accompanied 
by continuous, frightening thunder and 
lightning. In nine hours 811 mm. of rain 
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(previous record: 412 mm.) dumped itself on 
Changhua and its adjacent areas. By early 
next morning, all the streets in Changhua 
were inundated. 


Strange as it may seem now, the people 
then appeared to find the experience ‘enjoy- 
able. They were out collecting pieces of 
furniture and other odds and ends floating 
around in waters of two to three feet deep. 
But before they had time to clean up their 
houses, the second wave of flood came. The 
water, overflowing from Wu or Tatu Chi, a 
steep river in central Taiwan, first smashed 
through dikes and embankments, and gather- 
ing more force with its own momentum 
raced oninously toward the city of 90,000 in- 
habitants. 


What made this flood terribly destructive 
was the fact that it was a combination of 
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tidewater from the sea and accumulated rains 
charging down from the mountains. To find 
oneself in this water is altogether a thing 
different from wading knee-deep lighthearted- 
ly. As the water rose higher and ran swifter, 
the people in Changhua and twelve other 
cities and counties scrambled for life. Those 
awakened from sleep dashed up to the attic 
and ceilings. As the water continued to 
mount, they broke through the roof and 
perched atop the house. There were cries of 
desperation and screams for help. Their 
struggle for life was a grim, tragic picture. 


A young couple lost their only child 
when the onrushing waters swept away their 
house. A boy all alone was floating in a 
wooden box, crying for help. Minutes later, 
he disappeared. Farmer Yang Shen-fa was a 
pathetic eyewitness of the drowning of his 
own wife and all their six children.” Their 
distressing cries for help keep ringing in his 
ears today. 


In a school at Changhua, a few hundred 
students were getting ready for an entrance 
examination. They were told to stay put 
even as the surging waters entered the city. 
Panic-stricken, eight girls tried to rush home. 
Before they managed to scramble out of the 
compound, the irrisistable currents carried 
them off. According to eyewitnesses, many 
more were washed away as they darted here 
and there for safety. 


Over a thousand students: and faculty 
members of the Christian Tunghai University 
were marooned on the elevated campus in 
the suburb of Taichung. For more than 24 
hours, they had neither food nor water. 


At San Yi Village, Miaoli, a landslide 
left only one survivor, a two-year-old boy, 
of the family of local conscription officer 
Peng Chao-chung. And the whole family of 
village chief Peng Yun-shen was buried alive. 


One of the most tragic scenes was 
witnessed near a railway signpost outside of 
Changhua when flood workers sighted a pair 
of legs sticking out of a heap of debris. As 
they dug out the body, that of a six-year-old 
boy, they found three more of two younger 
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boys and a woman, who appeared to be about 
thirty and pregnant for several months. Ap- 
parently she was the monther of all three, 
They held each other’s hand in a firm grip, 


Casualties and Damages 


As the flood receded, officials counted 669 
dead, 852 injured, 377 missing and 248,184 home. 
less--victims of Taiwan’s worst flood disas- 
ter since 1898. Many people say the flood was 
the worst in the island’s whole history. Accord- 
ing to Lin Ho-nien, magistrate of Taichung 
Hsien, eighty years ago on the same day, a 
similar but less serious calamity occurred in 
the same area and left tens of thousands of 
people without a home. 


The enormous extent of the flood is hard 
to imagine until one takes a personal look 
at the devastations wrought by the water, 
This writer went to the stricken areas for an 
on-the-spot survey eight days after the deluge. 


_ The tremendous impact of the flood and the 


wasteland found in its wake sadly greeted 
the eye wherever it turned. The 600-meter 
Tatu railway bridge, a vital link in the north- 
south trunk line, was chopped off at both 
ends, with the tracks curled up and-~ only its 
body left intact. A large chunk of the con- 
crete bridge, about 25 feet long, was sent to 
a sandy river bottom hundreds.of feet away 
from its original site. 


The once smooth road leading from Tai+ 
chung to the scenic Chung Hsing Village, 
seat of the Taiwan Provincial Government, 
was torn apart at fouror five points. In some 
cases, both the surface and the road base 
were literally shoved away. The road, 
although it was said to be less seriously 
damaged than the main highway, was actually 
beyond recognition. 


In other areas, roads shifted courses. Large 
tracts of farmland were covered with a thick 
layer of silt and sand deposited by the muddy 
water from Tatu Chi or carried thither by 
the tidewater from the sea. Rice fields were 
turned into creeks over which Baily bridges 
were quickly put up by soldiers for emerg- 


ency use. Houses built with mud and stone 
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disintegrated or simply vanished. In all, more 
than 47,000 residential buildings, large and 
small, were damaged or destroyed. 


Total property damage was estimated at 
over NT$3.7 billion (US$103 million). Ac- 
cording to the Cabinet Committee on Flood 
Relief and Rehabilitation, agriculture suffered 
the greatest losses, which amounted to ap- 
proximately 49% of the total damage; trans- 
portation and tele-communications, 11%; 
public health facilities, 0.34%; power, sugar 
and other industries, 3.6%; housing, schools, 
personal properties and other supplies, 


36.06%. 


Emergency Relief and Rescue 


The damages and casualties would have 
been greater if organized measures of preven- 
tion had not been adopted as soon as the 
seriousness of the fiood situation was under- 
stood and gauged by the proper quarters. 
Adequate action for emergency rescue and 
mass relief operations were promptly unde- 
taken by the government. And extensive 
assistance came from the United States 
Seventh Fleet and American military and 
civilian organizations in Taiwan. 


The entire nation moved to fight the 
flood and alleviate its consequences. President 
Chiang Kai-shek quickly ordered the armed 
forces to go to the assistance in every possible 
way of the civilian rescue and relief missions. 
The cabinet of Premier Chen Cheng, after 
its first emergency session, ordered the 
national treasury to set aside NT $20 million 
for immediate relief while studies were being 
made on the ways and means of further 
appropriations. Relief committees swung into 
action in every city and town. On August I], 
a national relief committee was formed to 
coordinate civilian efforts in the relief work. 
It launched a door-to-door drive to raise 
money and relief items for the flood victims. 
Newspapers and radio stations made urgent 
appeals for help to the suffering. ‘Local re- 
ligious bodies naturally extended their ever- 
ready helping hand. Free medical care was 
offered by private doctors and nurses. 
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The air force sent out helicopters to save 
stranded or isolated people, and transports 
to move food, medical and other necessary 
supplies to flood-stricken localities. Air force 
planes were also ordered to keep the air 
traffic open in the first few days following 
the deluge when land transportation was yet 
to be restored. Naval vessels “were also dis- 
patched to the scene of disaster to do what- 
ever they could. The army ordered all local 
garrison forces to give all possible manners 
of assistance. The entire police force in the 
flooded areas joined in the battle against the 
fatal waters. Army engineers were called out 
to assist making emergency repairs to damaged 
roads and bridges. 


Heroic episodes and the undaunted, self- 
sacrificing spirit shown by the military and 
police personnel in saving thousands of lives 
and in helping the ravaged people in various 
manners made epic-like stories too numerous 
to depict one by one in an article like this. 
Many of them lost their own lives or their 
own fomilies while they were saving others. 
And many of the civilians themselves showed 
marvelous courage and performed heroic acts 
and not a few forgot their own safety in their 
persistence to help their neighbors. 


In Chiayi County, one of the hardest hit 
areas in the south, nearly 20 villages were 
inundated. About 5,000 men, women and 
children were marooned on their rooftops, 
hoping only that the heavy rains would soon 
stop and the waters recede. Next morning 
as they were about to give up hope, more 
than a dozen military life boats showed, up 
and sailed toward them. The boats belonged 
to. an army engineering unit stationed in 
Chiayi. On that day alone, more than 2,000 
people were brought to safety. 


In Taichung, six army officers, away from 
their families to help some 3,000 people on 
the night of August 8; returned next morning 
only to find their own houses wrecked and 
their loved ones—22 in all—perished in the 
water. 


In Changhua, another army officer left 
his wife and children on the ceiling when he 
went to help others in trouble. He, too, re- 
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turned to find his family gone. 


A policeman in Taya, Taichung County, 
told his 17 children “take care of yourselves!” 
and rushed to help 30 men, women and 
children to climb on a tree which saved them 
from the raging waters. In Changhua alone, 
more than 8,000 people were saved by the 
police. 


In Taichung where many people were 
trapped on rooftops and high buildings, some 
50 persons were saved by three water buffaloes 
by clinging to their tails as the animals made 
trips to bring them out. 


Tsai Yung-ting, a clerk in the coastal 
village of Houlung, awoke at 2 a.m. to find 
the water pouring into the sleeping town 
from the sea. In half an hour, he woke up 
everybody in the 100-man village to seek 
refuge. When he returned to his home, the 
torrents were already waist hish. His house 
was beginning to collapse and his wife lost 
contact with him. Tsai himself and 29 others 
died that night. His body and two dead 
children were found under a fallen beam the 
next day. 


The few stories above are typical of the 
heroism and courage and unselfishness gen- 
erously demonstrated by stricken people and 
their rescuers throughout the extensively af- 
fected region. These epic incidents, when 
pieced together, show the unity and the spirit 
of self-saccrifice of the Chinese people in time 
of disaster. The floods that brought physical 
disasters served to strengthen the spiritual 
unity and brotherly relations between the 
people on Taiwan. 


Many news commentators are moved by 
the comradely relations between the army 
and the people as brought out by the floods 
and believe that it would prove to be a great 
asset in the eventual recovery of the Chinese 
mainland from Communist domination. They 
feel that with the same attitude the soldiers 
had shown to the people during the flood 
disaster, the Chinese army can be expected 
to win over the teeming masses on the main- 
land once it makes a landing there. 


As the Chinese were helping themselves, 


timely and generous aid also came from 
their foreign friends—American government 
agencies, church organizations, U.S. military 
and civilian personnel in Taiwan and the 
diplomatic corps in Taipei. 


Messages of sympathy and monetary do- 
nations were also received from foreign chiefs 
of state, among them are President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower of the United States, President 


Carlos P. Garcia of the Philippines, President § 


Ngo Dinh Diem of Vietnam, President 
Syngman Rhee of Korea, President Fuad 
Chehab of Lebanon, King Hussein of Jordan 
and the Shah of Iran. 


The U.S. Mutual Security Mission to 
China, upon receiving news of the flood, im- 
mediately ordered the release of its surplus 
agricultural commodities which were in 
storage in Taiwan. At the same time, it ap- 
propriated NT$10,000,000 from the United 


States aid counterpart fund for emergency 


relief. 


On August 10, a Sino-American joint com- 
mittee was organized to coordinate United 
States aid with the relief and rehabilition 
program of the Chinese government. The 
committee is composed of representatives from 
the U.S. Mutual Security Mission, Council 
for United States Aid under the Chinese 
cabinet and the Taiwan Provincial Govern- 
ment. 


Four days later, the committee made an 
other appropriation of NT $9,000,000 for e& 
mergency repair of irrigatiou systems and 
purchase of seed, seedlings and farm ma: 
chinery for restoring agriculture production, 


The World Church Service, the Catholi¢ 
Relief Association and other religious groups 
donated hundreds of tons of food supplies= 
flour, corn meal, milk powder and rice—and 
clothing and other useful things needed by 
the flood victims. Chinese and American 
military organizations provided means 
transportation to bring these relief items to 
the refugees. \ 


All the money and relief goods were dis 
tributed through the Taiwan Provincial Gov 
ernment. which bore the main burden of the 
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relief work. In addition to American aid 
appropriations and contributions from other 
sources, the Provincial Government took out 
from its own coffer more than NT $65,000,000 
for flood relief and emergency repair of 
damaged communications systems. As of 


September 2, a total of NT$161,000,000 were 
expended since the disaster occurred. 


The United States Seventh. Fleet and 
American military organizations in Taiwan 
were particularly helpful in the relief work. 
Vice Admiral Roland N. Smoot, Commander 
of the U.S. Taiwan Defense Command, upon 
learning the disaster, offered the services of 
American military personnel on Taiwan to 
help out the refugees. The first thing he did 
was to dispatch five helicopters to the flooded 
areas to help in rescue and relief missions. 


In the meantime, he asked for additional 
help from Vice Admiral Frederick N. Kivette, 
Commander of the U.S. Seventh Fleet, who 
ordered the giant aircraft carrier, the USS 
Thetis Bay, to speed to central Taiwan on a 
mercy mission dubbed “Operation Hunger.” 
The 10,000-ton assault ship carried with it 13 
large marine helicopters which greatly re- 
inforced the Sino-American joint airlift of 
hundreds of tons of badly-needed food supplies 
to people in the flood-ravaged areas. 


Human interest stories were also rcorded 
from the USS Thetis Bay. On the day it 
dropped its anchor off the Taiwan west coast, 
the ship almost emptied its food and medical 
supplies for use in the relief of flood victims 
who suffered from shortage of rice in the 
disaster area. The officers and enlisted men 
on the USS Thetis Bay were on leave in 
Hongkong when they were summoned to 
Taiwan. 


“They didn’t have any bread for supper 
the other (first) day,” said an American mis- 
sionary assigned to work with the marines 
in the airlift of food supplies. A medical 
officer from the aircraft carrier admitted that 
there were only aspirins and bandages left 
on the ship. 


A 39-man medical team also came ashore 
to join the Chinese medical personnel in 
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giving emergency treatment to the flood 
victims. They also helped in the “inocula- 
tion of some 150,000 people to protect them 
against possible outbreak of epidemics in the 
flood-ravaged areas. 


In the first few days following the flood, 
invasion, no food: was available in the stricken 
areas. All means of cooking. were washed 
away. For a whole week, the American 
marines’ manning the big “whirlybirds” 
worked almost round the clock in coopera- 
tion with the Chinese Air Force in airlifting 
food supplies to thousands upon thousands of 
flood refugees. They brought in rice, flour, 
powder milk and even wood for cooking. 


The bakers on board the USS Thetis Bay 
were kept equally busy. In one single day, 
they baked 2,000 pounds of bread for distribu- 
tion among the victims of the floods. In 
addition, tons of meat, juices, canned fruits 
and vegetables were donated by the Thetis 
Bay. 


A large number of American missionaries, 
representing the church organizations which 
had contributed hundreds of tons of food 
supplies, also worked tirelessly under tough 
conditions to help supervise the loading and 
unloading of food. 


Local government officials and people 
were deeply touched by the selfless spirit 
shown by the American military and civilian 
personnel taking part in the relief operations. 
Magistrate Chen Hsi-chin of Changhua said: 
“We cannot find enough words to express our 
gratitude for their (American) help. It looks 
as though their_own people had been suf- 
fering.” 


Even the American missionaries working 
together with the marines from the USS 
Thetis Bay were moved by the indefatigable 
and superb performance of the American 
leathernecks. A Catholic missionary said: “I 
take my hat off to the American marines. 
They are doing a tremendous job. They just 
don’t know when to stop. They have been 
bringing in all kinds’ of food-flour, milk 
powder, corn meal, rice and other things the 
people need.” 





As for the Americans themselves, they 
thought it was their job to help the Chinese 
in the disaster. Major Dave Steward of 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, who was sent by the 
U.S. Taiwan Defense Command to coordinate 
the Sino-American joint efforts in the relief 
operations, said: “This is part of our job I 
think if the conditions were reversed, the 
Chinese would do exactly the same thing for 
us.” 


Rehabilitation Begins 


As soon as the extent of damages was 
known, the most challenging guestion the 
Chinese Government faced was: Does it have 
the ability to rebuild Taiwan from the rav- 
ages of the worst flood disaster in 62 years? 
To this question, Vice President and Premier 
Chen Cheng, at a press conference on August 
20, replied: “It first depends on whether the 
Government has the determination. I can 
assure you that the Government does have 
the determination and it believes it also has 
the capabilities to do the job.” 


Earlier, Governor Chow Chih-jou of Tai- 
wan, announcing the completion of emergency 
relief operations and the beginning of a mas- 
sive rehabilitation plan, said: “Disaster is 
genuine disaster only to a nation which has 
no confidence, no ambition and which does 
not go into action. On the other hand, disas- 
ter often turns out to be the chance of rejuve- 
nation for a nation with confidence, ambition 
and which goes into action.” 


Setting forth the objective of rehabilita- 
tion, the Governor said: “Our reconstruction 
is not aimed at restoring what used to be but 
at constructing what should be the new. We 
should noly restore the old looks but must 
build according to new scales.” 


As the chiefs of the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments were making these state- 
ments, the rehabilitation work was already 
underway. It was divided into two major 
phases: emergency repair and reconstruction, 
calling for a total of NT $2,259,600,000. The 
first phase embracing communications, agri- 
culture and irrigation, was completed within 
only two weeks after the flood attack, thanks 
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to the help of the armed forces. 


The Chinese military was mainly responsi- 
ble for the maintenance in the first several 
days following the floods, and later the quick 
restoration, of highway and railway commu. 
nications. During the first week when al] 


overland transportation were out, the Chinese § 4 


Air Force sent a large number of transport 
to help keep the north-south air traffic oper 
Giant C129 Flying Boxcars turned over 
China by the United States during the heigh 
of the Kinmen crisis last fall were used t 
fly passengers between the northern and souths | 
ern parts of the island. The Chinese Navy 
assigned a 10,000-ton transport ship and two 
landing craft to help carry supplies fron 
Keelung to Kaohsiung, the two major port 
cities in northern and southern Taiwan. 


The Army is credited for having brought 
land communications to an early resumption, 
Well-trained and able bodied men from the 
army engineering corps, with the “help of 
bulldozers, trucks and other equipment, work- 
ed day and night under all conditions to 
erect scores of Baily bridges on damaged high- 
ways and railways to help facilitate traffic 
on land. They could put up a 300-meter Baily 
bridge intwo hours. Without the army engi- 
neering corps, the immediate restoration of 
land communications would not have been 
possible. 


Highway was the first to reopen. Except 
only one section between Taichung and 
Changhua where a 600-meter railway bridge 
was badly damaged, north-south railway trafs 
fic was resumed on August 25. Through train 
service has resumed before mid-September. 


Reclamation of farmland got underway as 
soon as the water receded. Of the 70,000 hec- 
tares of farmland inundated, about 10,000 hec- 
tares can be salvaged for plantation or rice 
and another 10,000 hectares may be converted 
for plantation of water melons, peanut, ete 
About 25,000 hectars will have been replant- 
ed with rice seedlings by the end of Septem- 
ber. Nearly 40,000 hectares are listed as to- 
tally lost. The damage done to farm crops 
and land was heavy but not irreparable. The 
devastating floods struck the island barely 
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i: stored i in time. 


‘} systems were restored-to,, 


after the second crops of the year were har- 
vested and rice seedlings were just planted 
for the third season. As season goes, it would 
not be too late if the replanting could be 
done immediately after the silt, sand and 
rocks were cleaned out. The Government 
realizes that further loss in agriculture would 
be inevitable’ if farm production | is not Tee 
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_» Water conservancy,, vital, sovargiculiural 
-} production, was also.a pEpiect, high on the 
, f emergency repair list, All. aged: irrigation 
rary Operation 


‘on August 25.to.feed some 100,009 hectares of 
rice fields,,.Repair of damaged , dikes and 

rives embankments, was completed before the 
end of August, thanks to the military. This 
had to’ be done quickly or more floods may 
occur in the current monsoon and typhoon 
season. 

The rehabilitation work has now entered 
into the long-range reconstruction phase. At 
the time of this writing, a master reconstruc- 
tion plan was being finalized and forwarded 
to the Central Government for approval. 


The plan and handle the overall relief 
and rehabilitation program, a special cabinet 
working group, as has been mentioned earlier, 
was created on August 20. The Committee 
on Flood Relief and Rehabilitation is headed 
by Vice President and Premier Chen Cheng. 
It consists of three sub-committees, namely, 
manpower, material supplies and finance, 
chairmaned respectively by Admiral Liang 
Hsu-chao, Deputy Defense Minister; Yang 
Chi-tseng, Minister of Economic Affairs; and 
C.K. Yen, Minister of Finance. 


The master reconstruction plan as wifabie 
ed by Governor Chow covers such major 
phases as communications, water conservancy, 
agriculture, industry, housing, public works, 
education, public health, etc. The program, 
divided into three stages of four months each, 
is scheduled to be completed in one year 
beginning from September, 1959. Governor 
Chow has designated the period from Septem- 
ber 1959 to August 1960 as the “year of re- 
construction.” Communications, water con- 
servancy and development of marine produc- 
tion are given top priority. 


September, 1959 


Starting from September, agricultural 
production is slated to be restored to its pre- 
flood capacity within one year. It is estimat- 
ed that overall rural rehabilitation would 
cost a total of NT$1,080,365,000, including — 
NT -127,374,000 for’ ‘emer, 
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On water conservancy, it is to be noted 
that the existing levees and embankments 
along the major rivers in Taiwan were design- 
ed to withstand the impact of a maximum 
rainfall of 410 millimeters. On August 7, an 
all-time high of over 1,000 mm. rainfall was 
registered. To raise the dikes by one foot or 
sO, it is estimated that some NT$l1 billion 
would be needed. 


Repair of damaged houses and construc- 
tion of new ones for flood victims are expect- 
ed to be finished before next August. As 
has been reported earlier, more than 47,000 
houses were either damaged or destroyed. 
The project calls for a total of NT $565,371,000, 
of which one half will be provided by the 
Government in the form of long-term and 
low-interest loans. The other half is to be 
raised by the flood victims themselves. 


According to Fu Yun, Provincial Com- 
missioner for Social Affairs, the housing proj- 
ect will be carried out in several phases. 
The first phase calls for the construction of 
about 3,400 houses and repair of 10,000 damag- 
ed ones, with work on the erection of 700 
model houses in some of the hardest-hit areas 
already underway. These model houses are 
designed to resist the impact of typhoons, 
earthquakes and floods. Their pattern will 
be followed in the construction and rebuild- 
ing of houses for flood victims. 


Commissioner Fu estimated that construc- 
tion and repair of 47,000 houses would cost a 
total of NT $610,232,000, with an initial layout 
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of NT $120,000,000. 


According to Governor Chow, the one-year 
reconstruction program would require NT$- 
1,984,600,000 and more than 10,000,000 worker- 
days from the army engineering corps to 
complete, Plus the sum of NT $275,000,000 for 
emergency ‘purposes, the total rehabilitation 
cost would run as high as NT$ 


Now the” ‘all-important’ “question pra 
where is the money going to come from? In 
answer to uestion, Vice President and 
Premier Chen said: “The Government can 
find ways and/means to raise it.” In trying 
to obtain money for the rehabilitation work, 
the Vice President-Premier laid down two 
principles: to compensate the losses through 
nation-wide austerity and to meet the short- 
age of fund through the use of available 
manpower. 


Ten days after these principles were laid 
down President Chiang Kai-shek issued a 
presidential decree, in which for the first 
time in China’s constitutional history a pres- 
ident empowered his cabinet to: 


1. ~Make necessary adjustments to, and 
revisions of, existing tax laws, budgets of 
governments of all levelsand laws of account- 


ing and auditing; 


2. Take necessary steps to restrict the 
people’s consumption in order to create sav- 
ings and financial resurces for the recon- 
struction of the flood-damaged areas; 


3. Impose a temporary collection of sur- 
taxes on the following categories: 15% for 
slaughter tax, 40% for land tax, 30% for house 
tax, 30% for commodity tax, NT$1-NT$2 for 
each movie ticket, 30% for banquet tax, 36% 
for power rates, 30% for telecommunication 
rates, 33% for railway and highway fares, 
33% for taxi and NT$5,000-NT$10,000 for 
every private and government-owned sedan; 
The collection of these surtaxes, officially 
termed “Flood Disaster Rehabilitation and 
Reconstruction Leyy,” varies from four to 10 
months; 


4. Allocate and disburse the funds raised 
through the collection of the surtaxes; and 
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5. Use the National General Mobiliza- 
tion Law, and other relevant laws, or take 
further emergency measures as may be neces- 
sary to requisition land, labor and material 
supplies and effect financial ond economic 
measures in dealing with the flood disaster. 


ted above, the emergency pres: | 


, issued ‘in accordance with the. 
oxiions Effective During the 


As indi 


“Temporary 
Period: OF National Gtisis” inthe Chin 


wan. In is ‘also’ in n keeping © Hood the: gove md 
ment policy to rebuild the® damage 
areas with “our own resources.” | 


my t i 
The Constitutional temporary provisions, 
adopted by the National Assembly on April 
18, 1948, give the President special powers to 
“take emergency meaures.... to cope with 
any serious financial or economic crisis” dur- 
ing the period of national crisis without be- 
ing subject to normal restrictions. 


Thus, Vice President and Premier Chen 
has been given a free hand in using his 
wisdom and resourcefulness te open up new 
financial revenues for use in the rehabilita- 
tion program. 

There are at present at least four reliable 
sources from which the Government will be. 
able to raise something in the neighborhood 
of NT$1.5 billion. Here is the breakdown: 


1. Four to 10 months of levying of sur- 


. Curtailment of government budget 
NT $200,000,000 

. Increase in prices of cigarettes on 

wine of the Monopoly Bureau and 


The proposed savings bond, which is still 
under government consideration, is divided 
into two categories of Classes A and B. Class 
A, which is expected to bring the Govern- 
ment NT$300,000,000, will be tax free and 
bears an annual interest rate of 16%. Class 
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B, aimed at netting NT $100,000,000, will carry 
a lottery bonus but no interest. 


In addition to the sources listed above, 
appropriations which have been or to be 
made from United States aid counterpart fund 
amount to some NT $90,000,000. 


It is presumed that the Chinese Govern- 
ment can provide all the necessary manpower 
and part of the material supplies for the re- 
construction job. The cabinet subcommittee 
on manpower has already mapped out an 
initial plan calling for the use of 100,000 
workers, including militia, civil defense corps 
and the army engineering corps. According 
to Vice President-Premier Chen, the job would 
normally require at least NT $700,000,000, an 
amount which now can be saved. 


Governor Chow has estimated the recon- 
struction cost at NT$1,984,600,000 in addition 
to the NT$275,000,000 for emergency repair. 
He said that the “indirect losses” suffered by 
the Government as a result of exemption 
from, and reduction of, taxes in the flood- 
stricken arers amount to NT $413,700,000. He 
is of the opinion that the sum total of these 
three figures—NT $1,934,600, N'T $413,7000,000— 
should be: the basis for raising fund for the 
long-range reconstruction program. If this 
sum total—NT $2,673,000,000—is to be used as 
the basic estimate, as Governor Chow has 
suggested, it means that the Government is 
still short of more than NT$1 billion to 
cover the bill. Where will this money come 
from? Will the Chinese Government seck 
United States aid? 


On this score, Vice President and Premier 
Chen has made it clear that the Chinese 
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Government “will not ask for American aid 
until we have exhausted our own means,” 
He asked: “How can we ask others to help 
up when we ourselves are doing nothing?” 


Later, the cabinet chief confirmed press 
reports that the Chinese Government has 
asked the United States for US$30,000,000 
(about NT$1.2 billion) to help meet the need. 
At the time of this writing, negotiations were 
still going on between Taipei and Washing- 
ton and it was not known whether the re- 
guested aid would be forthcoming. Never- 
theless, with the help they received from the 
Americans during the emergency relief period, 
the Chinese are rather confident that they can 
look to Washington for additional aid in the 
long-range rehabilitation and reconstruction 
of flood-torn Taiwan. 


There is an age-old Chinese saying which 
goes: “Difficulties only help a nation thrive.” 
Another says: “God helps those who help 
themselves.” The recent flood disaster, serious 
as it was, was only one of the many hard- 
ships the Chinese people have gone through 
in their long history. It was also a crucial 
test for the Chinese Government on Taiwan 
whether it was capable of handling a major 
crisis, even though it was caught unprepared 
by the flash floods. As-proven in the first few 
weeks following the deluge, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and people have successfully stood the 
trial and both have come out with flying 
colors. With the same spirit and faith as 
shown in the relief operations and emergency 
repair work, and with continued support from 
their American ally, the free Chinese can 
certainly rebuild flood-ravaged Taiwan into 
an even more prosperous and stronger bulwark 
against the forces of evil in Asia. 





Chu Liang-cheng 


hile free China is holding the Com- 
munist aggressors at bay in the Taiwan 
Straits, she is steadily gaining over the Reds 
on a vital cold war front—winning the sup- 
port of the educated young Chinese abroad 
to the cause of democracy. By winning this 
victory, which augurs well for her battle with 
the Communists over the allegiance of some 
14 million overseas Chinese, free China may 
eventually earn the gratitude of the whole 
free world, because where democracy gains 
communism inevitably recedes. In tracing 
the cause of this significant triumph, one 
will find that it was largely brought about 
by the overseas students program introduced 
by the Chinese government eight years ago 
to counter the Communist divide-and-conquer 
tactics aimed at the large Chinese communi- 
ties overseas. 


The Chinese began to emigrate from the 
country as early as the 10th century. By 
virtue of their diligence and frugality, they 
have deeply entrenched themselves wherever 
they settled down. After generations of toil 
they have come to occupy an enviable posi- 
tion in their countries of residence, particu- 
larly in Southeast Asia. This vast area, with 
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Gree China's 
Ouerseat Students 


Program 


its rich natural resources, has always been a 
temptation to modern aggressors. Its economic 
backwardness and political immaturity further 
make it an easy prey to Communist infiltra- 
tion and subversion. This is the area which 
the Chinese Communists marked out as the 
No. | target of their sinister design. 


Immediately after its usurpation of power 
on the Chinese mainland in 1949, the Peiping 
regime launched a “back home” movement 
among the young overseas Chinese. Ostensibly, 
the Reds wanted them to join their efforts 
the “reconstruction of the mother land.” But 
in practice, they were trained in the arts of 
fifth columnists. By the time they are dis- 
patched to their resident countries, most of 
them have become expert subversives ready 
to carry out whatever ignominious mission 
the Reds may assign to them. With such 
excellent tool at their disposal, the Com- 
munists will then proceed to their next step, 
an easy takeover without the firing of a shot. 

The Chinese Communists also had a 
secondary objective in view when they started 
their scheme. They found the returned 
overseas students the steady source of a 
handsome revenue. Preparing for an extended 
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stay on the mainland, the youths often brought 
with them large amount of cash. Others went 
to the mainland with an assurance of regular 
remittances from home. The Reds had little 
difficulty in getting hold of the money. There 
were patriotic donations, construction savings 
and bonds and a thousand other devious 
means whereby the youths were made to turn 
over “voluntarily” every cent they had to the 
Red treasury. When the trick was bared in 
recent years the Reds were known ‘to have 
held the overseas youths as hostages to make 
prohibitive extortions. 


The Communists succeeded remarkably 
well in this conspiracy during the™ initial 
stage. Capitalizing on the patriotic feelings 
of the overseas Chinese, the Red propaganda 
mill grounded out an endless stream of sweet 
lies, calculated to incite the curiosity and 
the adventurous spirit of the young. From 
1949 to 1952, no less than 34,000 overseas 
Chinese students fell victim to the Red 
chicanery. It looked then the Communists 
were having things their way. 


At this critical juncture, the alert Chinese 
government in Taiwan mounted its own 
overseas students program in 1951. To avoid 
possible international misunderstanding, the 
Chinese government made it clear from the 
start that the program was designed: (1) to 
provide’the overseas Chinese youths With a 
healthy education vis-a-vis the Communist 
corruption of young minds; and (2) to train 
useful citizens for the Chinese communities 
abroad with a view to helping build up the 
economic prosperity of the resident countries. 
Throughout the years these principles have 
been scrupulously. observed by the govern- 
ment of the Republie of China. 


Though the students program has been 
crowned with phenomenal success, its pros- 
pects at the beginning were dark to the 
extreme. There were difficulties at. every 
turn. The government had scarcely regained 
its breath from the calamitous evacuation 
from the mainland. With the threat of a 
Communist invasion constantly hovering in 
the horizon, it had to put the island in a 
position to stand a last-ditch fight and at the 
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same time convert it into a strong bastion 
for an eventual counterattack on the mainland. 
There was the urgent need to greatly expand 
the educational facilities if the incoming 
students are to be accommodated. Finally, 
the government had to convince the then 
skeptical overseas Chinese of the advisability 
to send their children to Taiwan for school- 
ing. 

In spite of all this, the Chinese govern- 
ment set out to do the_impossible. As expected, 
only 60 overseas youths came to Taiwan for 
study in 1951. But word of-how they were 
being treated in Taiwan spread fast, and 
dedicated work brought rich rewards. The 
number of young Chinese following in the 
footsteps of these pioneer students skyrocketed 
in the ensuing years: 218 new students in 1952; 
633 in 1953; 1,236 in 1954; 1,441 in 1955; 1,502 in 
1956; 2,780 in 1957 and 1,900 in 1953. For the 
forthcoming academic year the Chinese 
government has set the admission quota for 
overseas students at 2,100. Counting those 
who are already in Taiwan, there will be 
altogether 9,000 students from overseas when 
school opens for the 1959-60 academic year. 
Compared with the miserable start, these 
figures speak for themselves in free China’s 
growing chance of a return to the mainland. 


In proportion to the increase of Taiwan- 
bound overseas students the column of youths 
going to the mainland has been steadily 
thinning since 1953. Today, the Red version 
of the students program has virtually come 
to a standstill. According to recent press 
reports from Hongkong, a passenger ship 
going from Singapore to the mainland last 
December found on its passenger list not a 
single Chinese youth. If statistics means 
anything at all, the shrinking number of 
overseas youths taken in by the Reds shows 
how fast the Peiping regime is losing ground 
in courting the support of the overseas 
Chinese. 


However, this shift of choice on the part 
of the overseas youths is no surprise to anyone 
if he takes a look at the kind of “education” 
the Chinese Communists are giving them. A 
special report by the China News Service in 
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Canton on July 4 this year had this to say 
about the life of overseas students in a South 
China school: “They (the students) have also 
taken time out of their busy classroom 
schedules to support various kinds of produc- 


tion construction, such as smelting iron and - 


making steel, building railroads, or harvesting 
crops in the nearby fields.... Sometime ago, 
over 100 of them proceeded to a sugarcane 
field to help harvest the crop. Later, they 
prepared a collection of poems to express 
their joyful feelings and their love of labor 
as well as sing the praise of the scenic won- 
ders in the motherland.” 


Their life, according to the writer, “is/ a 
many-splendored thing.” Besides participating 
in the mass “leap forward,” they “recently 
took part in a marathon race over a distance 
equal to that from Canton to Peking. After 
covering a distance of over 2,300 kilometers, 
they reached the assumed finishing line 
during the middle of June.” Poor chaps! 
They came from thousands of miles away 
only to run their breath out and work in the 
field like draft animals. Small wonder that 
no more overseas youths want the Communist 
type of education, the “many-splendored 
thing!” 


The physical expansion of free China’s 
Overseas students program is not the whole 
story of success. Along with numerical growth 
also came solid improvements in the students’ 
academic standings. Because of language 
barrier and the difference in curriculum in 
secondary schools, the overseas youths usually 
find themselves sadly behind their fellow 
students in class work during the early days 
after their arrival in Taiwan. But gradually 
they would catch up and, in a fair number 
of cases, even surpass the local youths. An 
official survey showed that only 1% of the 
Overseas students were rated excellent in 
1952. By 1957 15% of them received top rating, 
a normal ratio among any group of students. 
Last year over 400 overseas students were 
granted government scholarships for their 
outstanding scholastic performance, and four 
received their master’s degrees this year. 


As the trained Chinese youths are intend- 
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ed for service at their overseas posts, the 
Chinese government laid down in 1955 two 
guiding principles in handling the overseas 
students program: (1) to stress on talent and 
social need in the enrollment of students; 
and (2) to encourage return to their homes 
upon completing their study tours in Taiwan, 
Of the 1,760 overseas youths who graduated 
from colleges and universities in Taiwan in 
the last few years, an overwhelming 70.5% 
have gone back to their resident countries 
abroad, and 12% to the United States and 
other western nations for higher learning, 
Only 17.5% are remaining in Taiwan because 
of unpredicted shift of events. 


Equipped with their newly acquired 
knowledge and skills and bubbling with 
confidence in the final victory of democracy, 
the Taiwan-trained students have been well 
received by the society whence they came, 
They not only found themselves of immensé 
help to the promotion of well-being in their 
respective communities but also instilled in 
others fresh courage to combat totalitarianism, 
Today, many of them are joining forces with 
the people of their country of adoption in 
building a sound economy for it. Comment. 
ing on this salutary effect, one foreign of: 
ficial in Taiwan has said, “The export of 
talents by free China is one of her most 
worthy contributions to the free world. It 
is more important than her export of sugar 
and rice.” 


At present there are over 7,000 overseas 
students studying in free China, not coun 
ting the 2,100 admitted for the fall semester 
Nearly 5,000 of them are college students and 
the rest are pursuing studies in secondary 
schools. Among the undergraduates, 30% aré 
engineering majors, 18% majoring in educa- 
tion, 12% in medical science, 75% in pure 
science and the remaining 7.5% in miscek 
laneous subjects. This distribution in theif 
field of study gives one a rough idea of how 
important a part they will play in the come 
munities they are to serve. 


The geographical distribution of the 
students is as diversified as their choice ¢ 
academic studies. Nearly every Chinese com 
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munity on this side of the Iron Curtain has 
sent its sons and daughters to Taiwan for 
education. Here is the breakdown: 2,564 from 
Hongkong and Macao; 1,231 from Vietnam; 
894 from Indonesia; 775 from Singapore and 
Malaya; 454 from Korea; 406 from Korea; 406 
from the Philippines; 170 from Cambodia; 
151 from North Borneo; 73 from Burma; 33 
from India; 30 from Japan; 22 from Portuguese 
Timor; 18 from South Africa; 18 from Laos; 
nine from the Americas; three from the Mid- 
dle East; two from Europe and two from 
Oceania. One cannot fail to perceive from 
this breakdown the fact that most of the 
students are from areas nearest to the Com- 
munist-dominated mainland and where Red 
infiltration has been the most intensive. 


Though exempted from entrance examina- 
tions because of practical difficulties, the 
overseas students can by no means get a 
Taiwan education easily. Thousands of ap- 
plicants are turned down yearly for lack of 
qualifications or lack of space. As potential 
leaders of the overseas Chinese communities 
and staunch fighters under the banner of 
democracy, the youths applying for study in 
Taiwan must have proper papers certifying 
that they have an above average academic 
record, an acceptable character rating and 
are in good health. The eligibles are to 
submit their applications to the Chinese 
diplomatic or consular missions in their area 
for initial screening. Where free China is 
not diplomatically represented, they must 
find some Chinese organization willing to act 
as their sponsor. Finally their parents have 
to appoint relatives or friends in Taiwan as 
their guardians. Those who have no one to 
turn to in Taiwan may request the Overseas 
Affairs Commission to recommend one for 
them. ; 

After their arrival in Taiwan the youths 
are assigned to the various colleges and 
secondary schools. But their trouble does not 
end there and then. Aside from the gap of 
scholastic accomplishments which they must 
work overtime to close, they will inevitably 
face a host of problems common to all new 
settlers. Leaving parental shelter for a strange 
land for the first time in their life, the 
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overseas students will naturally feel home 
sick. They would need advice to solve their 
personal problems and an understanding hand 
to guide their daily conducts. When illness 
overtakes them, they need tender care and 
consolation as badly as medical treatment. 
There are times when financial support from 
home is late in arriving or suddenly disrupted 
for unforeseen reasons, then they need money 
to tide over the lean days. 


The Chinese Communists would consider 
all this as bourgeois luxuries which might 
as well be neglected. But the OAS, mindful 
of the heavy responsibility it has assumed 
towards the students’ families, thinks and acts 
along a totally different line. Whenever the 
overseas youths are in trouble, it is their 
parents and friends at once. It takes care of 
their entry permits before the overseas youths 
depart for Taiwan. After their arrival it 
provides them with a home away from home 
and answer all their questions. Immediately 
after the dust settles, it comes to the job of 
helping them to bridge the academic gap. 
This is often done by setting up refresher 
courses, conducting seminars or after-class 
instructions. 


The OAS also sees to it that the overseas 
students do not feel lonesome. On festivals 
and during vacations it would sponsor parties, 
stage concerts or theatrical performances, 
organize sightseeing trips and a great variety 
of other extra-curricula activities. Hospi- 
talized youths would find a fatherly figure 
at their bedside administering to their comfort 
and providing soothing assurances. Those 
who want to make home visits during the 
course of their study tours in Taiwan would 
find everything arranged for them by the 
assiduous OAS. 


To the parents whose children are receiv- 
ing education in Taiwan, nothing could be 
more gratifying than to hear the voice of 
their sons and daughters. To satisfy this 
need, the Broadcasting Corporation of China 
recently introduced a special feature in its 
daily hour-long program beamed to the 
overseas Chinese communities. Any overseas 
student who wishes to talk to their home 
folks may go to the BCC Taipei station to 
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have his message recorded in tape. The 
student may appoint a specific date for 
broadcasting his tape-recorded message so 
that his family may tune in on the BCC 
broadcast on the pre-arranged date. 


The Chinese government also provides 
the overseas youths with more tangible aids, 
Those from poorer families may apply for 
traveling and medical subsidies, scholarships 
and even pocket money. When something 
unexpected happens to the families of the 
students which deprive them of financial 
support, the government undertakes to pay 
everything for them. How important this 
last measure is to the affected students was 
best illustrated when the Jakarta government 
suddenly clamped down on Chinese business 
interests in Indonesia last year. The action 
rendered many Chinese youths from that 
country totally dependent on the government 
here, without whose help their lot would 
have been very hard indeed. 


There have been critics who accuse the 
Chinese government of “pampering” the 
overseas youths. They cited a few isolated 
cases of disciplinary laxity among the students 
to support their argument that the overseas 
youths should be treated in exactly the same 
rigorous way as are the local students. These 
people have failed to note the fact that the 
government is doing no more than is abso- 
lutely necessary under the circumstances. 
The overseas students are certainly not doing 
more than their share of mischief; and the 
school authorities have never spared the rod 
when the occasion dictates its use. While 
the presence of a few “black sheep” is inevi- 
table, the overseas youths have been known 
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for their acts of heroism and chivalry. During 
Irst year’s Taiwan Straits crisis two overseas 
youths who joined the Chinese Air Force 
after their arrival in Taiwan in 1953 were 
each credited with the kill of a Communist 
MIG. Quite a few overseas students demon- 
strated their bravery during the recent floods 
and typhoon disasters. 


Though the Chinese government has 
always been hard pressed financially because 
of the necessity of maintaining a_ sizable 
military establishment, it has done its best 
to keep the overseas students program going, 
Over the years, nearly NT $200,000,000 has 
been expended for the program. The money 
was largely used to effect a physical expansion 
of the nation’s educational institutions to 
accommodate the large influx of overseas 
students. In nearly every college campus 
there are now spacious classrooms and dor- 
mitories built especially for the youths from 
overseas. Also added are research facilities 
and recreational installations. 


Money and energy spent in a properly 
executed project for a worthy cause will 
never go to waste. The story of free China’s 
glowing success in the overseas students 
program has not been unappreciated abroad, 
President Eisenhower recently made. specifi¢ 
mention of it in one of his appeals to Con- 
gress for more foreign aid. It may be difficult 
to gauge at present to what extent the Taiwan 
educated overseas Chinese youths will con- 
tribute to the cause of freedom. But it is 
safe to predict that they will be a force to 
be reckoned with in the free world’s struggle 
against international communism. 
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Taiwan Revives 


Handicraft Industry 


eres China’s long and glorious history, 
one of the most representative expres- 
sions of her culture and civilization has been 
handicraft products. These include, inter 
alia and in their historical sequence, bronzes 
of the eras of Shang and Chow; earthenwares 
and jade carvings of the Han and Tang 
dynasties; porcelains, sculptured articles, silk 
embroideries, lacquer wares, ivories, jewels, 
etc. of the ensuing periods. The artistic 
value of most, if not all, of them has been 
well-recognized and they are treasured and 
sought after by museums and individual con- 
noisseurs of Chinese arts throughout the 
world. 


Although a great number of these 
splendid or elegant works of art has been 
handed down by our forbears, much is yet 
to be done to take full advantage of their 
original designs and production techniques 
so that articles of practical use turned out 
today may be profitably sold in world 
markets. Quite as much to maintain prestige 
as it is to help the island’s economy, no time 
and efforts should be spared to modernize 
the ancient handicraft industry. 


Taiwan’s handicraft industry used to be 
genuine household and cottage industry with 
producers scattered all over the island, and 
their labor occupied an important place in 
the economy of the island. The peak of the 
industry’s prosperity was reached when more 
than 200,000 persons were engaged in produc- 
tion, with an annual export value of about 
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US$2,000,000, being next only to sugar, rice, 
tea, banana, and pineapple in the list of ex- 
ports. 


The Chinese Government, since its re- 
moval to Taiwan in 1950, has ‘been paying 
serious attention to the development of handi- 
craft industry because of several reasons, 
First of all, with limited natural resources 
and an ever-increasing population, Taiwan 
is now facing a critical problem of how to 
create employment opportunities for its 
surplus labor, failing which the present living 
standards of the populace could not for long 
be maintained. One way out would be to 
promote handicraft production to provide 
new job opening for the seasonal surplus 
labor in rural areas. 


Despite great progress made in recent 
years in the manufacture of industrial prod- 
ucts, it is uncertain that they could success- 
fully compete in world markets with similar 
products of the industrially advanced nations 
concerning both quality and selling prices, 
Moreover, the development of industry re- 
quires capital which, unfortunately, is not 
always available here in desirable propor- 
tions. - Since the artistic value and traditional 
styles of Chinese handicrafts have long been 
established throughout the world and since 
the amount of capital required for that type 
of industry is usually small, it would not be 
difficult to produce handicrafts of the same 
quality as those of other countries and so to 
compete with them in the principal markets 
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of the world. Overseas (especially United 
States) markets for Taiwan handicrafts could 
be extensively exploited if their quality and 
salability would improve. 


According to statistics, the total value of 
handicrafts the United States imported in 
1957 amounted to US$93,891,900 of which 
Japan and Hongkong shared US$40,390,000 
and US$5,394,000 respectively. In 1956, Japan’s 
handicraft exports totalled US$115,487,000, 
60% of which was exported to the United 
States. Although it cannot be expected that 
free China will soon catch up with Japan 
or Hongkong, it is within probability that 
Taiwan in the not distant future might share 
one tenth of the United States’ buy of im- 
ported handicrafts, provided Taiwan products 
are made up to the international qualitative 
standards. Besides the United States, there 
are other markets to be explored, such as 
Canada, South America, South Africa, and 
countries in West Europe. When _ these 
markets are crashed open, at least ten million 
U.S. dollars could be earned annually. Such 
earnings would, in turn, tremendously bene- 
fit Taiwan rural economy. 


As raw materials for handicrafts and 
skilled laborers in weaving hats and mats — 
the two outstanding handicraft items in Tai- 
wan —are in ample supply and production 
techniques of the mainland have been success- 
fully transplanted after World War II to 
Taiwan and incorporated into local products, 
remarkable improvement in quality has been 
made in end-products already under produc- 
tion, and new types of end-products made 
with new raw materials and modern designs 
have been turned out satisfactorily. These 
favorable factors forecast a bright prospect 
for Taiwan handicrafts abroad. 


In recognition of the importance of re- 
viving and modernizing the handicraft indus- 
try, the Rural Economics Division of the 
Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction 
(JCRR) initiated, in early 1973, a long-range 
handicraft program, which included aid in 
developing training classes in rural. areas, 
supplying tools and raw materials, and en- 
gaging in active support to the rehabilitation 
of rural handicrafts as a whole. Pertinent 
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research and studies were made in Japan ag 
well as in various parts of Taiwan to cor. 
relate production with marketing, with con. 
stant improvement of the quality of end. 
products in mind. Nearly all the pioneer 
work for developing local handicraft industry 
was undertaken by JCRR. 

The government then invited Mrs, 
Elizabeth B. Willis, an expert in marketing 
and design and a specialist of the United 
Nations, and Mr. Russel Wright, world 
famous American designer, to make survey 
trips to Taiwan. Upon their recommenda- 
tions, the Taiwan Handicraft Promotion 
Center (THPC) was organized in March, 
1956, which assumed the status of a legal 
entity in the autumn of 1957. 


Development of Taiwan handicraft in- 
dustry has been incorporated into the gov- 
ernment’s first and second Four-Year Econom. 
ic Reconstruction Programs. By 1960, it is 
hoped that foreign exchange net receipts will 
reach US$1,800,000 to 2,400,000 and the number 
of persons employed 30,000 to 40,000. 

In the first two years under the Second 
Four-Year Economic Reconstruction Program, 
handicraft outputs will include seagrass 
squares; hat and processed hatbody (including 
locally-produced Tachia and Lintou hats, and 
hatbodies made of imported raw materials); 
wooden furniture and carved articles; bamboo 
products (limited for the time being to bam- 
boo curtains, fine bamboo wares, luncheon 
mats, etc.) rattan products; ramie, sisal prod- 
ucts (floor mats, rugs, wall decorative 
articles); garments (for men, women, and 
children; embroidery, drawn work, patched 
work,. etc); rice paper and its products; silk 
printing and scrolls; gold & silver ornamental 
articles and utensils; tourist souvenirs (ine 
cluding aboriginal handicrafts, toys, and other 
miscellaneous items); ceramics (such as grille 
tiles and others that can be exported in 
quantity); and other already marketable 
items. 

, Taiwan, being an island located in the 
sub-tropical zone, has insular climate and 
plentiful rain which help provide an in- 
exhaustible supply of bamboo, rattan, wood, 
fibrous grass and other forms of raw material 
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needed by handicraft industry. A_ great 
variety of bamboo can be found almost any- 
where on the island. The following species 
of bamboo are grown in Taiwan: Kuei-chu 
(Phyllostachys Makinoi Hay), Ma-chu (Den- 
frocalamus_ Latiflorus Munro), Tsu-chu 
(Bambusa Stenostachys MHackel), Lu-chu 
Liliba Oldhame Nakai) and Ment-tsung-chu 
(Phyllostachys Odulis Riviere). Almost all 
articles of daily use can be made from 
bamboo. Exportable wares include curtains, 
poles, fishing rods, luncheon mats, ete. THPC 
has set up at Kuan Miao, Tainan, a training 
class where workers are being trained for the 
manufacture of bamboo products solely for 
export. A Japanese bamboo basketry special- 
ist has been engaged for training workers 
‘and innovating designs. Furthermore, experi- 
ments were made to prevent bamboo from 
cracking. 

There are two kinds of rattan in Taiwan: 
yellow rattan and water rattan. The stem of 
the latter is comparatively thick and can be 
used only for clubs, sticks and baskets. Its 
use is further restricted owing to coarse 
quality and lack of elasticity. Only yellow 
rattan, which grows practically everywhere 
in the mountain areas, is used as raw ma- 
terials for finer handicrafts. In the past, the 
inferior quality and poor workmanship of 
rattan wares and furniture confined their 
sale to the domestic market. But now gov- 
ernment and THPC assistance has helped 
put this industry on its own feet, and mod- 
ernized and exportable products are being 
turned out. 

Rice paper (Tungtsao) is a specialty of 
Taiwan which can be found in large quanti- 
ty in the mountainous regions of Hsinchu, 
I-lan, and Taitung. Because of its pure white 
color and velvet texture, rice paper can be 
used for making artificial flowers, leis, Christ- 
mas and New Year’s cards, and for other 
decorative purposes. Prior to World War II, 
Taiwan had exported about US$500,000 worth 
of rice paper products annually. Some leis 
are now exported to the Hawaiian markets. 


Ramie is the raw material for weaving 


cloth for drawn work and embroidery. The 
quality of ramie rugs made by China Prod- 
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ucts Corporation has proved the same as, 
if not better than, that of woolen rugs 
formerly made in Tientsin. Sisal hemp can 
be used for making ropes, fishing nets, pack- 
ing bags, floor mats, etc. It is of interest to 
note that embroidery and drawn work has 
now become a popular home industry among 
dependents of servicemen and civil servants 
on the island. Main products along these 
lines are ladies’ apparel, table cloth, window 
curtains, screens, slippers, and handkerchiefs. 

Hats made of Tachia grass, well-known 
throughout the world, reached their produc- ' 
tion peak in 1944 when 150,000 workers were 
employed. Hat bodies stand first on the list 
of Taiwan handicraft exports. There are 
many varieties of hat being produced on this 
island: Tachia hat, Lintou hat, bamboo hat, 
palm hat, Baku hat, rice paper hat, Panama 
hat and Manila hat, if classified according to 
raw materials used; and vegetable-fiber hat 
and synthetic-fiber hat, if classified according 
to quality. Tachia grass hat, Hinoki hat, 
Panama hat and synthetic-fiber hat are the 
major items for export. Hat production has 
greatly shrunk after World War II, but 
government efforts at its promotion in recent 
years brought about so remarkable a revival 
that the total export value of hat bodies in 
1957 totaled more than US§$2,000,000. 


Tachia grass is counted among Taiwan 
specialties and is used for handbags, summer 
mats and cushions, besides Tachia hats. Since 
most of these products used to be sold to the 
mainland, THPC is now endeavoring to 
develop new markets for them in the South- 
east Asian countries, 

Seagrass has recently been applied to 
weaving floor covering. Plentiful in southern 
parts of Taiwan, seagrass had an annual yield 
of about 600,000 catties. Seagrass mats is one 
of the new products. In the past few years, 
keen competition of Japan and Hong Kong 
has nearly crippled theirindustry. However, 
since 1956, export of seagrass mats has been 
increased rapidly with the United States and 
Brazil as principal markets. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that the annual export of this 
item may soon exceed US$700,000. 


The use of Lintou grass, as raw material 
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for handicrafts, is not limited to weaving hats; 
it is also used to make floor mats. Besides 
being uniform in color as well as in quality 
as compared with both seagrass and Tachia 
grass, it also is free from damage caused by 
moisture. 


Camphor wood, Hinoki wood and 
chrysanthemum wood have long been used 
for carved wood products. Both camphor 
wood and Hinoki wood, good for tables, desks, 
chains, screens, chests, and jewel boxes, are 
plentiful in Taiwan. With its beautiful and 
natural ingrown patterns, chrysanthemum 


wood, more limited in availability, is the 
most svitable raw material for making smok- 
ing sets, fruit trays, and decorative articles. 


Coral, one of the precious materials for 
jewels, is produced in quantity at the bottom 
of the sea north of Chilung (Keelung). Tai- 
wan’s coral industry has had a history of 
more than three decades. Prior to World 
War II, the total export value of coral prod- 
ucts amounted to US$200,000. Products made 
of shell include earrings, safety pins, neck- 
laces, buttons, cuff links, ashtrays, etc., all of 
which are highly treasured by tourists as 
souvenirs. 


Some of the other raw materials in Tai- 
wan for handicrafts are Yeuh-tao_ grass, 
buffalo-horn, banana stalk, silk, etc. Their 
finished items include ceramic wares, pipes, 
cigarette-holders, small containers, palace 
lanterns, winstone products, butterfly speci- 
mens, and various kinds of aboriginal carved 
articles, most of which have a unique style 
and distinctive artistic value. 


In all its activities the THPC has always 
endeavored to improve and increase handi- 
Craft production, to’ develop foreign and 
domestic markets, to improve the utilization 
of raw materials, and to provide technical 
assistance to, and promote the training of, 
handicraft workers, producers, and exporters. 


Technical improvements in production 
are reflected in the introduction of different 
kinds of weaving machines and electrically- 
operated machines for cutting bamboo. In 
handling raw materials, experiments have 


been completed to bleach any dye Lintou 
grass in Japan and bleach and dye Tachia 
grass, ramie, sisal, banana fiber in Taiwan, 
And tests to make bamboo materials crack- 
proof have proved successful. 


In export promotion activities, the Center 
assisted local producers and exporters to 
participate in international trade fairs and 
exhibitions, and sent out over 300 different 
kinds of samples to be sold on a trial basis 
in the States and other countries. As a re- 
sult of all these efforts, the export value of 
Taiwan handicrafts has steadily increased 
during the last five years. According to the 
Bank of Taiwan, handicraft exports in 1954 
were worth US$1,243,539.06 and almost tripled 
in 1958 (US$3,404,338.61). The dollar figures 
represent only those exports the sales pro- 
ceeds of which have been surrendered to the 
Bank of Taiwan, excluding those exports 
without foreign exchange settlement, articles 
sent through post office or bought by tourists, 


Despite the remarkable progress already 
made by handicraft producers and exporters 
and despite the satisfactory implementation 
of most projects by THPC in the last two 
years, there still exist many obstacles that 
block the successful exploration of markets 
abroad. All efforts for handicraft promotion 
would be frustrated if these obstacles are not 
timely removed. The most important issues 
are high freight rates, high tariffs for im- 
ported raw materials, and lack of efficient 
organization among producers, which makes 
it impossible to accept and process big orders, 
The most serious handicap is that the industry 
has no representative stationed in the major 
markets abroad, which necessarily eliminates” 
on-the-spot study of market trends and tend. 
encies, an activity no sound international | 
trade program can afford to ignore. To pro- 
fitably promote foreign sales of Taiwan 
handicraft productions, the major stumbling 
blocks and leaks as suggested above must be J 
overcome in good time, and this is the re- | 
sponsibility of the individual producers and 
exporters as much as it is that of the gov- | 
ernment agencies concerned. ‘ 
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or centuries, the Chinese people have con- 
F sciously or unconsciously followed the 
teaching of Confucius in their religious be- 
liefs. The famous saying of his such as “To 
treat all divinities with reverence and keep 
them at a cold distance” may well sum up 
the outlook of the Chinese people, especially 
the educated class, on all religions. 


In past ages, there was no lacking of great 
scholars and philosophers who engaged in the 
study of the mystery of the universe and of the 
relation between man and nature. They had 
developed different schools of doctrines, in- 
terpreting the operation of the universe in 
such abstract terms as Tai Chi (Supreme 
Ultimate), Yin and Yang, and Five Elements, 
etc., but strangely enough they seldom ascribed 
the cause for natural phenomena to the master- 
strokes of a Creator or some such divinities. 
From this fact it follows that the educated 
class, especially Confucian in training, seemed 
to have gone beyond the stage of primitive 
belief in the unknown. If this is not the 
case, they were at least primarily interested 
in moral laws underlying the operation of 
the universe and neglected the theological 
side of their doctrines. Even Taoism as ex- 
pounded by Lao Tze and Chuang Tze placed 
special emphasis on “emancipation from self- 
interest,” “identification with nature” or “back 
to nature,” and had nothing to do with spirit 
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worship. Buddhism in its purest Chinese 
form, mainly dealing with enlightenment of 
the mind (where Buddhahood is inherent), is 


also devoid of mysticism. 


As a consequence, popular literature. in 
the form of fiction and folklore intended for 
the common people took up where the philo- 
sophers had left off, to develop a pantheon 
of Gods for the uneducated masses. The 
Chinese pantheon as depicted in popular 
literature and folklore is composed of divini- 
ties mainly drawn from the degenerated 
versions of Buddhism and Taoism, with the 
latter, in its later development, taking the 
form of witchcraft. What seems more strange’ 
is that Taoist priests admit all divinities in- 
cluding famous heroes and Buddhist deities 
to their pantheon to gain more followings, 
while Buddhism in the form of Amidism 
acknowledges Indu & Taoist deities to swell 
the rank of its god-heads. To abide by the 
Confucian teaching, the educated class, while 
retaining a cold respect for religions, remained 
aloof from them all, and therefore never made 
it an occasion to question the validity of the 
myriad deities worshipped by the illiterate 
masses, The common people believe in every- 
thing divine or supposed to be divine no 
matter whether it is associated with Buddhism, 
Taoism or the cult of the dead, to court 
blessings and avert calamities. 
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Free from theological restrictions, Bud- 
dhism, Taoism and Confucianism have flour- 
ished throughout the ages as the three ruling 
religions without much conflict among them- 
selves. “Three ways to one goal” is a common 
phrase often used to indicate the co-existence 
of the three ruling religions, which, in the 
opinion of Chinese people, have the same 
moralizing effect upon the life of mankind, 
though mutually contradictory in some. of 
their tenets. This is something which can 
be least understood and hardly condoned by 
westerners conditioned by Christian civiliza- 
tion. 


Of the myriad deities worshipped by the 
Chinese people, some were largely the works 
of imagination to enrich popular literature 
for the great masses. Among them, the Eight 
Fairies were most popular. For ages, they 
have been favorite subjects of fiction, theatri- 
cals and folklore. For Chinese ceramic art, 
embroideries, brush paintings and wood-cut- 
tings, they provide interesting theme and 
motif. 


According to Chinese tradition, the Eight 
Fairies were human-beings who had achieved 
immortality through constant practice of 


Taoist esoteric discipline. They were rep- 
resented in Chinese arts and fiction with 
such life-like characters that they had the 
same artistic appeal for the Chinese people 
as Santa Claus and “the Seven Dwarfs” in 
“Snow White” for westerners. 

‘To many lovers of Chinese arts, they are 
a familiar sight. Following are the profiles of 
these mystic figures: 


Lu Tung-ping 
Lu Tung- 
ping, alias. Lu 
Yen, was born 
in King Chiao 
in the Reign 
of Hsien Tung 
of the Tang 
Dynasty. Hav- 
ing. passed the 
Imperial Civil 
Examination, 
he was twice 
appointed mag- 
istrate. It was 
not until the 
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uprising of Huang Chiao that he retired from 
public life and moved to the Chung Nan 
Mountain, a famous scenic spot in China, 
Thenceforth, he led a hermit’s life and devoted 
himself to spiritual cultivation as a Taoist, 
A legend has it that once he met a fairy who 
taught him the esoteric Taoist’s scriptures, 
Later on he achieved divinity himself, capable 
of all magic tricks. Ancient annals show that 
Yuan I-shan, a celebrated poet of the Tang 
Dynasty, dedicated a poem in praise of his 
spiritual achievement. 


He is represented in Chinese mythology 
as a handsome-looking man, of elegant deport- 
ment, always:carrying on his back a two-edged 
sword which conferred the magic of invis- 
ibility and, when let go, would dart off like 
an arrow to kill any genie or flying dragon 
at one stroke. 


Another version has it that Han Chung: 
li, one of the eight immortals, took up abode 
in a way-side inn during his visit to the 
world. There he met Lu Tung-ping while 
heating a cauldron of yellow rice for his 
dinner. Failing to induce Lu Tung-ping to 
embrace Taoism by. argument, Han Chung-li 
bid him to have a short nap in an opposite 
room. Having fallen asleep, Lu Tung-ping 
dreamed that by a lucky chance, he came 
into royal favor and subsequently became a 
high official of great influence and wealth, 
From then on, everything went well with him 
until a serious offense against the Emperor 
caused him to be condemned to exile. Asa 
consequence, his properties were confiscated 
and his beloved wife and concubine taken 
away to be sold as slaves. At the sight of 
his tearful wife and concubine, he was'so over« 
whelmed with sorrow and remorse that hé 
awoke from his dream with a start.» This} 
dream-experience had happened:to him in s@ 
short a time that the yellow rice in the§ 
cauldron was still uncooked. © Realizing the 
futility of life, he followed Han Chung-li t 
the Stork Ridge of the Chung Nan Mountaimal 
and there he was taught the art of immortalieg 
ty and became a divine person, ranking 
among the eight immortals. In Chinese 
mythology he was known as Master Lu 
occupying a prominent position in the cult 
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of Taoism. 


Ho Hsien-ku 


Ho  _Hsien-ku__ was 
the youngest: daughter 
of a Ho family of the 
Tang Dynasty. One day, 
while romping on the 
street, a. stranger gave 
her a peach. She ate it 
up with relish and then 
found herself endowed 
with supernatural pow- 
er. From then on, she 
never felt hungry and 
thirsty and could make 
divinations and © pro- 
phesies without the 
slightest mistakes. Wondered at her unusual 
‘achievement, her fellow countrymen held her 
in high estimation and built a house for her. 


Another account relates that as a magician, 
her fame spread far and wide until it reached 
the ear of Empress Wu who invited her to 
the Court for investiture. But while journey- 
ing thither to receive the unusual royal favor, 
she suddenly disappeared from mortal view 
and became an immortal. She is said to have 
been seen in later times riding on a floating 
cloud of many colors. She is known in 
Chinese mythology as Sister Ho, a dis- 
tinguished member of the eight fairies. 


Han ‘Chung-li 


Han Chung-li, alias 
Chung Li Yun Fang, 
was a contemporary of 
Lu Tung-ping. It is 
sometimes said that 
Chung Li was chiefly 
responsible for the for- 
mation of the group. A 
study of Chinese annals 
shows that his name was 
Chung and surname, 
Chung Li. In later gen- 
erations, he was mis- 
taken for Chung Li-mei, 

a famous general of the Han Dynasty. In 
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fact, Han Chung-li is the name of a place 
rather than a person. In proof of this point, 
we may cite the poem of Tu°Fu, one of the 
leading poets of the Tang Dynasty, which reads: 
“I hear it said, 
The daughter of Wei 
Married into a family 
In Han Chung-li” 
In Chinese fofklore he is often pictured as 
scantily clad, fat and bearded, holding a 
feather-fan in his hands which could be 
employed as a magic weapon against his 
adversaries. 

Another story goes that while a hermit, 
he lived in a stone house atop a mountain 
peak to cut himself off from the disturbances 
of the secular world. One day, while meditat- 
ing on the mystery of the universe; the in- 
variable truth suddenly dawned upon him as 
though it were a beam of light streaming 
through his body and soul. In an instant, 
the stone wall of his dwelling rent asunder, 
exposing to his view a jade casket which 
contained a booket on the art of immortality. 
Thenceforth, he applied himself to the study 
of the booket with such unequaled diligence 
that he finally had complete mastery of the 
miraculous art of achieving divinity. . 

One day when he continued practising 
the art of immortality, he suddenly heard a 
weird music of an unearthly order and the 
stone house was illuminated with bright 
clouds of rain-bow hue. Erelong,a heavenly 
stork came landing at his dwelling place und 
carried him away to the celestial palace. 


Lan. Tsai-ho 


Lan Tsai-ho was pic- 
tured in Chinese mythology 
as a handsome-looking lad, 
of cheerful disposition, 
With a flower busket in 
hands, he was often seen 
strutting and singing im- 
provised songs about the 
Chang An City, then me- 
tropolis of the Tang Re- 
gime. .A legend has it that 
one day he bought a drink 
in the Ho Liang Wine 





Shop and then rode on a stork to the celes- 
tial palace. 

Another version represents him as a 
juvenile vagrant clad in a tattered blue gown 
fastened with a belt. He often appeared with 
one foot bare. In summer he was over- 
dressed in heavy wadded clothes despite the 
stifling heat of the summer sun. In winter 
he often slept in the snow with almost nothing 
on to protect him against the biting coldness. 
But, while half-buried in snow asleep, he 
breathed out such warm steam of air that the 
snow about him would melt away in an 
instant, 

In the guise of a vagrant, he wandered 
about the world, begging and. singing for a 
livelihood. When given money, he either 
strung it on a cord or waved it to keep time 
of his song. When children or poor people 
gathered around him for fun, he often 
scattered the money on the ground for them 
to pick up. 

This singular creature is often shown with 
a basket full of chrysanthemums, plum- 


blossom, sprigs of pine and bamboo, etc., all 
of them associated with longevity and en- 
durance. 


Han Hsiang-tze 


Han Hsiang-tze was 
nephew of Han Yu, a 
prominent scholar- 
statesman of the Tang 
Dynasty. He was. said 
to be carefree and cyn- 
ical by nature. In his 
earlier years, he em- 
braced Taoism and 
studied under Lu Tung- 
ping and Han Chung- 
li while accompanying 
them on their wander- 
ing. A legend has it that he ofen filled a 
pot with earth, and then with a magic touch, 
he made a fresh shoot of plant pushing out 
of the earth. It kept on growing luxuriant 
with new leaves and buds until the whole 
plant burst into full blossom. On one of his 
journeys, Han Hsiang-tze, upon seeing a peach- 
tree, climbed up to pluck the fruit of im- 
mortality, but fell dead when the branch 
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snapped under his weight. However, he was 
at the same moment, transfigured into an im- 
mortal. a 
One day, he paid a visit to Han Y 
and left him a verse as souvenir, reading: 
I am seized by a sudden attack of homesickness 
When frozen clouds are hanging low over 
The ridge of Mountain Chin. 
My horse stands stockstill 
When heavy snow blocks the passage to 
The Gate of Lan City. 


The lines were intended as a forecast of 
Han’s fortune. In the height of his fame 
and influence as a courtier, Han failed to 
realize the significance of the now famous 
lines. It was not until he arrived at the 
Gate of Lan City, midway to Chiao Chow 
where he was exiled because of an offense 
against the emperor that he grasped the 
hidden meaning of the verse. 

In his:diary, Yuan Mei, a famous poet 
of the Ching Dynasty, said that Han Hsiang- 
tze, nephew of Han Yu, is known in the 
Dynastic History of Sung as a celebrated 
scholar who passed the Imperial Civil Exam- 
ination in the Reign of Huei Tsung. How- 
ever, there is no mention of his having em- 
braced Taoism as the legend has it. In one 
of his poems, Han Yu had this to say: 


Who knocks my door? 
A man of same ancestry as mine, 
He claims to possess supernatural power, 
Capable of revealing the mystery of the 
universe. 


According to this poem Han Hsiang-tze 
as a Taoist refers to a man who shared the 
same ancestry with Han Yu, but he was not 
his scholar-nephew, Han Hsiang-tze. 


Li Tieh-kuai 


Li Tieh- 
kuai, “Li with 
the iron staff,” 
alias Han 
Hung Shui, 
was born in 
Shansi in the 
Sui Dynasty. ° 
He was nick- 
named Kwai 
Erh, because 
lame of one 
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leg, and he always walked with the support 
of a crutch. He was often seen hobbling and 
begging on the street. One day, as a legend 
has it, he transformed the crutch into a flying 
dragon and rode on it to the heaven. 


Another story goes that he was a man of 
stout figure and of bulky build. He often 
associated himself with Lao Tze, founder of 
the Taoist school, who taught him the 
esoteric scriptures, ‘essential to achieving 
divinity as.a fairy. One day, he made a 
spiritual excursion to the heaven for an in- 
terview with Lao Tze. When his spirit de- 
parted from his body, his disciples took him 
for dead and had his body cremated with a 
simple ceremony as befitting a Taoist’s burial, 
Back from his spiritual excursion, he failed 
to locate his body. Anxious for shelter, he 
had his spirit incarnated in the body of an 
old begger dead of cold and hunger. This 
is the reason why he was pictured in Chinese 
mythology as a begger ugly and dirty and 
lame. 

Elsewhere it is related that during his 
visit to the, world, he always carried on his 
back a gourd containing wonder drugs for 
free distribution to the sick. One day when 
told of the marvelous virtue of the wonder 
drugs, somebody satirized him thus: 


“What kind of medicine is in your gourd? 
If it is a panacea effective against 
All maladies and disease, 
Why don’t you apply it to yourself 
To cure your lameness? 


Chang Kuo-lao 

Chang Kuo-lao, 
a Taoist of the Tang 
Dynasty, lived in 
obscurity in the 
Chung Tao Moun- 
tain. He was often 
seen travelling be- 
tween Shansi and 
Shensi provinces. 
He claimed to be 
the contemporary 
of Emperor Yao, a 
legendary king of 
remote antiquity. 
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Appreciative of his: spiritual achievement, 
Empress Wu of the Tang Dynasty once sum- 
moned him for an audience. Having no taste 
for court life, he feigned death. However, 
he accepted royal favors in the Reign of Kao 
Yuan, and lived in the metropolis as a cour- 
tier. Afterwards, tired of court lise, he re- 
turned to the Chung Tiao Mountain and 
lived in seclusion as befitting a Taoist. From 
then on, he styled himself as Master of Tung 
Hsuan (knowing the mysteries of the uni- 
verse). 


He is often represented in Chinese lore 
and arts riding on a white donkey which, 
when put to the road, would carry him 
thousands of miles in the space of a few 
hours. He was often seen riding on the 
donkey facing its tail. This is the reason why 
unorthodox behavious of some people are re- 
ferred to as riding on a donkey facing its 
tail as is in the case of Chang Kuo-lao, The 
white donkey, as Chinese tradition has. it, 
needed no feeding and watering. 


When stopping at an inn for a drink or 
reaching his destination, he had no need of 
a stable to accommodate his white donkey. 
By a magic touch, he transformed the white 
donkey into a sheet of paper and then folded 
it up for safe-keeping in his wallet. When 
he again required its services, he had only 
to apply the same magic trick to cause the 
paper donkey to reassume its proper shape. 


Tsao Kuo-chiu 


Tsao Kuo-chiu was 
brother-in-law of Em- 
peror Sung. The Dynas- 
tic Annals of tde Sung 
Dynasty indicates that 
Tsao Hsu, brother of Em- 
press Tsao, died of a 
natural death at the ad- 
vanced age of 72. But no 
mehtion was made of his 
achieving divinity as a 
fairy. Perhaps the legend- 
ary fairy was mistaken 
for a relative of the royal family in the person 
of Tsao Hsu. A study of the Diary of Tao 





Shan shows that Yen Shu, a prominent poet- 
statesman of the Sung Dynasty, was the in- 
carnation of Tsao Pa-pei, a legendary fairy. 
However, historical record is in the lacking 
as to whether the latter was related to the 


royal family by blood. 


One story has it that while a hermit en- 
gaged in the study of Taoism, Tsao Kuo- 
chiu fell in with Han Chung-li and Lu Tung- 
ping who put such pertinent questions to him 
as: 

“What are you doing here, old man?” 

“I am meditating on the invariable truth,” 
replied he. 

“What do you mean by invariable truth, and 
where is it?” they went on. 


He pointed to the heaven without uttering a 
word. 


“Where is heaven?” they again queried. 


He pointed to his heart. This gesture is taken 
to mean that the invariable truth lies in the 
identification of oneself with the. universe, 
i.e., all distinction between the experiencer 
and the experienced is extinguished. In such 
a state of mind, one can transcend all man- 
made difference to enjoy perfect happiness 
and freedom from all worldly cares and 
worries. Thereupon the two immortals nodded 
at him with approval and began to teach 
him the art of immortality as their disciple. 
Later on he became one of the eight im- 
mortals, generally represented as a bearded, 
dignified person in court office. 


Stripped of the mystic elements surround- 
ing them, the eight legendary figures were 
no more than historical personages and ficti- 
tious figures of attractive characters, although 
the authenticity of the historical records as 
cited above in establishing their identities 
are quite open for dispute. 


As interesting characters of Chinese pop- 
ular literature, the eight immortals should 
be classed apart from objects of worship of 
religious significance. But without theologi- 
cal guidance, the ignorant masses. failed to 
make a distinction of what is of faith and of 
what is of myth. And worst of all, cheap 
supersitution and witchcraft have taken root 
into all forms of organized religions. 


In Chinese pantheon, the eight immortals 
ranked among the Taoist God-heads only 
next in precedence to Lao Tze and other 
patriarchs of Taoist cult. In many parts of 
China, Master Lu, one of the immortals, was 
worshipped side by side with Buddhist 
divinities. For instance, in the famous 
monastery known as Chih Nan Kung, south- 
west of Taipei, the Goddess of Mercy was 
associated with Master Lu as divinities of 
equal standing. This is a fact which gives 
rise to the misconception af westerners that 
the Chinese people are lacking in the essen- 
tial quality of faith, a condition that ex- 
cludes the possibility of believing in the 
different religions at the same time. 


In short, lack of systematic theology 
coupled with the indifferent acceptance of 
the educated class account for the fast de- 
cline of all popular religions in China. Like 
an uncultivated garden where weeds and 
thistles run riot, hampering the growth of 
good fruits, the various popular faiths hitherto 
commanding great followings in China, have 
been devitalized (or eaten away) by cheap 
superstitution and witchcraft as their out- 
growth. Confucianism, laying more emphasis © 
on moral teaching (in the form of Ancester 
Worship) than religious belief, has limited 
emotional appeal to the great masses, and 
therefore is not in a position to replace the 
decaying religions. 
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INDONESIA 


New Grips 


Fn Jakarta came disconcerting reports 
that up to 400,000 Chinese small traders 
will soon become jobless if the Indonesian 
government insists on its new retail trade 
nationalization plan. Beginning September, 
the Indonesian authorities will enforce its 
new order to prohibit aliens from operating 
any kind of business in small towns and 
villages. 


This discrimination is believed solely 
directed against the Chinese as no other 
foreigners are doing business outside cities 
and prefectures, By the end of this year, 
according to the Jakarta order, all alien 
business establishments in small towns and 
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villages will be forced to close down. Overseas 
Chinese organizations in Indonesia., have 
estimated that from 300,000 to 400,000 Chinese 
traders will be deprived of their work under 
this new nationalization order, 


Reports from Jakarta further said-Chinese 
businessmen in smal] towns and villagesshave 
often been the victims of blackmail and 
squeezed by some of the law enforcing 
elements. Unless the situation is remedied, a 
large number of overseas Chinese, will be 
forced to leave Indonesia and make a living 
elsewhere, 


Chinese businessmen at Surabaya, East 
Java, are ready to appeal to-the Indonesian 
government to lift the restriction on alien 
small business in the countryside or at least 
postpone its implementation. In East Java 
alone, 50,000 Chinese people will be affected 
by the ban, Their livelihood is seriously 
threatened because they cannot move to. the 
cities due to housing shortage and. their 
small capital. 


MALAYA 
Landslide Victory 


On the historic August 19,1959, Malaya’s 
2,100,000 voters went to polls to return the 
Alliance Party into power for the next. five 
years. This was a big victory for the Alliance, 
which represents the interests of the native 
Malays, the Chinese and the Indians, 


Headed by Tunku Abdul Rahman, the 
Alliance Party has been known for its multi- 
racial composition and for its moderate stand 
on social and economic issues. Its landslide 
gain, 74 out of the 104 seats contested, indicated 
a strong endorsement by Malaya’s voters of 
its anti-Communist policy. 


Tunku Abdul Rahman, who resigned from 
his premiership six months ago to concentrate 
on a peninsula-wide campaign, was sworn in 
as prime minister after the first general 
elections since Malaya’s independence. He 
said the Alliance government aims to ‘achieve 
“unity, peace, harmony and’ justice” in this 





multi-racial country. 


“It is our intention to maintain democracy 
as it should be maintained,” he said after 
swearing in his cabinet. Obviously referring 
to the crisis created by the Malayan Chinese 
Association, the financial backbone of the 
Alliance Party, he said: “We have found out 
that racial emotions are being exploited. 
When people get emotionally worked up, 
there is bound to be trouble.” 


-On the eve of the elections, the Alliance 
Party had once been on the verge of a split 
over a dispute between Tunku Abdul Rahman 
and the Malayan Chinese Association. An 
eleventh hour compromise saved the Alliance, 
but some members of the Malayan Chinese 
Association quit the party in protest. 


These Chinese candidates campaigned 
against what they called discrimination 
against Chinese education and culture, hoping 
against hope to wrest a large proportion of 
the Chinese vote. But of the 14 independent 
Chinese candidates, only two won their seats 
in Malaya’s parliament in the general 
elections. The others, deprived of party 
support, lost their race. 


LAOS 


Thriving Chinese Community 


In strife-torn Laos, over 30,000 Chinese 
residents are leading a thriving life. About 
60% of the local industries and business 
establishments are operated by people of 
Chinese descent. Among Chinese enterprises 
are saw mills, beverage manufacturers, match- 
making plants, theaters, ice factories, 
breweries, department ‘stores, architectural 
companies, trading companies, _ electric 
appliances shops, transportation companies, 
and banks. 


Chinese businessmen own over half of 
the 1,500 firms in Vientiane, the political 
capital of Laos. The number of Chinese 
residents in Laos was estimated at slightly 
over 3,000 ten years ago. Now more than 
30,000 are registered, and the number has been 
steadily increasing. 
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The Chinese business began to thrive 
five years ago when American aid poured in 
to improve the local economic situation and 
increase purchasing power. Trade between 
Laos and Southeast Asia areas, notably 
Hongkong, Bangkok, Saigon and Pnompenh, 
has been spurred greatly. The Laotian 
authorities are following a liberal policy in 
permitting the growth of the Chinese 
business. 


TAHITI 


Welcome Taiwan Products 


French-ruled Tahiti in southern Pacific 
is opening its door to welcome products from 
Taiwan. Among the Taiwan-produced goods 
which enjoy brisk sales in Tahiti are tea, 
canned pineapple, meat cans, electric fans, 
waterproof plywoods, aluminium wares, 
paints, vacuum, straw mats. 


Goods from Taiwan may be shipped to 
Tahiti along two routes. The faster route, 
with trans-shipment at San Francisco or 
Honolulu, costs more. A less expensive way 
is to ship the goods to an Australian port 
for trans-shipment to Tahiti. Sometimes, 
Japanese freighters en route to Tahiti will 
call at Keelung and Kaohsiung to pick up 
cargoes from Taiwan. 


NORTH BORNEO 


United Nations Help 


The United Nation International Labor 
Bureau is planning to help the Chinese 
residents in North Borneo establish their own 
cooperatives. Members of the cooperatives 
can pool their resources for cultivating virgin 
land or developing handicraft and small trade. 


The cooperatives will have no political 
tinge, and members are not allowed to pursue 


political activities. These self-supporting 
cooperatives are\chiefly designed to improve 
the living standard of the members through 
mutual assistance and cooperation. 


Chinese residents in North Borneo have 
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responded to the cooperative program 
enthusiastically. Many Chinese farmers have 
applied for joining the cooperatives, and 
several model cooperatives have already been 
organized. 


Lumber to Taiwan 


Lumber, the biggest dollar earner of 
North Borneo, is finding a new market— 
Taiwan. Since last spring, ships have been 
arriving in North Borneo every month’ to 


load lumber for Taiwan. Over 83,000 board 
feet of lumber have already been shipped to 
Taiwan and 100,000 board feet more were on 
the way by mid-June. 


Communist China once tried to buy 
lumber from North Borneo, but no transactions 
have been concluded because the Communists 
refused to pay cash. Lumber mills in North 
Borneo are also reluctant to do business with 
Communist China for fear the Communists 
should be fault-finding during the inspection 
of the lumber shipments, 
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Kuling Conference 


ugust was a month of important political 
decisions for the Chinese Communists. 


The Eighth Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party held its eighth 
plenary session in Kuling, the 900-foot summer 
resort town overlooking Lake Poyang in 
Kiangsi province. Attended by members and 
alternate members of the Committee, heads 
of all ministries and commissions of the Red 
regime, as well as first secretaries of pro- 
vincial committees of the CCP, the meeting 
lasted for two weeks from August | through 
14. No communique was issued after the con- 
ference. As a matter of fact, there was no 
mention of the conference on the Chinese 
Communist press until the end of the month. 


Ten days later, Liu Shao-chi, as titular 
head of the regime, called the 17th “Supreme 
State Conference,” the first since he took over 
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from Mao Tse-tung, in Peiping. There was 
no doubt that this meeting was held to relay 
the decisions made by the Chinese Commu. 
nist Party for the benefit of the puppets on 
the string — the so-called leaders of “demo- 
cratic parties and factions.” Since no delibera- 
tions were necessary, the meeting lasted for 
only one day. Of 81~persons attended the 


































conference, three quarters. were not Party : 
members. Both Liu and Chou En-lai spoke # 
during the meeting. Their words were echoed § . 
by the leading puppets such as Chen Chien t 
and Shen Chun-ju, according to the terse ‘ 
and vaguely worded announcement the next s 
day. a 

Intelligence sources in Taipei reported § a 
that the following topics were discussed in § ¢ 
Kuling: 

— The time and procedure in calling the § V 
IXth National Congress of the CCP, which 
should be due in September, 1959, but would 
certainly be postponed. pr 

— The question of resetting production § m 
targets for 1959, which were impossible tof ev 
fulfill in view of widespread drought condi- § to 
tions on the mainland. The communique § Co 
issued after the “Supreme State Conference” § 5t2 
of August 24 in fact confirmed this when it § the 
said: “Premier Chou En-lai reported to the 
conference on the status of fulfilment of the in 
National Economic Plan for the first half of r 
1959, and brought forth the mission of com-# 
tinued hard work, opposition to rightist con- On 
servatism, and stringent austerity and im iq. 
crease of production.” the 

— The problem of “people’s communes,” § Kua 
whether the campaign since last December § on 
for readjustment was any success. It was des § jobs 





cided at the conference that no changes# 
would be made in the fundamental goal of 
the communes. However, minér concessions 
were authorized in the “one step backward, 
two steps forward” tradition of the Commu-’ 
nists. i 

— The launching of a new campaign 
against rightist conservatism within the 
Party. Beginning from September |, provin-| 
cial committees were ordered to start the) 
familiar procedure of struggling against’ 
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rightists by using wall papers, mass meetings 
and self-confessions. The. purpose was to 
whip up a frenzy for increased production 
at the cost of human lives and shut up any 
one who dare to speak out against the sys- 
tem. 


— The matter of resorting to aggression 
abroad as a means to relieve domestic ten- 
sion. According to the New China News 
Agency on August 24: “Chairman Liu Shao- 
chi made important statements concerning 
the domestic and international situation at 
the close of the conference.” Immediately 
afterward, the Laotian Communists started 
all-out offensives against government forces, 
and border incidents flared up between the 
Chinese Communists and India. 


War in Laos 


Until the time this magazine went to 
press, the Chinese Communist press kept 
mum on border skirmishes with India. How- 


ever, they had a mouthful to say in regard 
to Laos, all of which parroting the official 
Communist line and charging that the United 
States is the real villain in the situation in 
that tiny kingdom. 


On August 13, the People’s Daily of Pei- 
ping carried a formal statement of the “spokes- 
man of the Foreign Ministry” and a com- 
mentary by its perennial “our own observer.” 
On more than one occasion the texts were 
identical to each other. The following day, 
the so-called “democratic newspapers” such-as 
Kuang Ming Jih Pao and Ta Kung Pao carried 
on the ball with only half-hearted rewrite 
jobs. Not a thing new was added. 


In short, Peiping charged that the United 
States “is directing the Sananikone govern- 
ment to expand the civil war.” It was the 
U.S. which sabotaged the Geneva agreement, 
broke up for seven times the negotiations 
between the Souvanna Phouma government 
and the Pathet Lao fighting units, forced 
Phouma to resign and put Sananikone in his 
place, shipped arms agd supplies into the 
kingdom and even hired assassins to kill 
the former Laotian -defense minister, Kou 
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Voravong, according to the New China News 
Agency. It called Premier Phoui Sananikone 
“pro-American and reactionary ‘to the ex- 
treme,” and described statements made by 
both Washington and: Vientiane’ as “full of 
lies.” 


The People’s Daily was at its best in mak- 
ing truth stand on its head,“ to quote a 
phrase it used. It declared; “The statement 
of the U.S. State Department that Laos has 
only a population of 2,000,000 and that it 
could not possibly threaten the security of 
China and the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam is sheer nonsense. It is clear that there 
have been traditional friendly ties between 
the people of China and the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam and the people of Laos 
and that Laos by itself would constitute no 
threat to China and the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam any more than they would 
constitute any threat to Laos. But the ques- 
tion now is that American imperialism has 
interfered in Laos and placed it under con- 
trol in an attempt to turn Laos into a U.S. 
military base. Thus, American imperialism 
has extended its military threat right*to the 
borders of China and the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam.” 


The paper laid down, the conditions to 
ease the Laotian situation: “The US. created 
tension in Laos can only be removed when 
the U.S. and the Sananikone government 
suspend all measures. wrecking the Geneva 
agreements and the Vientiane agreements, 
withdrew all U.S. military personnel. and 
armaments from Laos and dismantle all U.S. 
military bases there, and the normal func- 
tions of control and supervision of the inter- 
national commission in Laos are resumed 
and the Geneva agreements and the Vien- 
tiane agreements are thoroughly imple- 
mented.” It added haughtily: “There is no 
other way out.” 


Peiping also flatly rejected any possibility 
of United Nations intervention, which, it 
said “would be an attempt to cover up the 
US. aggression in Laos.” It emphasized: 
“The United Nations has no right at ‘all to 
intervene. United Nations ‘intervention’ -is 





in itself a violation and repudiation of the 
Geneva agreements. This is of course im- 
permissible.” 

It was apparent that the Chinese Com- 
munists held the United Nations: in utter 
contempt and had no intention of even pre- 
tending to act like they have any respect for 
the world organization. 


Khrushchev’s Visit 


Whatever the Chinese Communists think 
of the forthcoming exchange of visits be- 
tween Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev and 
US. President Dwight Eisenhower, they had 
to pay lip service to it. However, they were 
careful to give all the credit to the Russians 
and picturing the United States as the re- 
luctant bridegroom in a shotgun wedding. 


Chen Yi, “vice premier and foreign 
minister,” said in a cocktail party given by 
the North Korean “embassy” in Peiping on 
August 14 that the decision to exchange 
visits was “a significant victory of the peace- 
ful foreign policy of the Soviet Union.” He 
then immediately launched into a tirade 
against the U.S. “But we cannot fail to 
notice,” Chen continued, “that the U.S., while 
forced to accept an exchange of visits be- 
tween the leaders of the two countries and 
to put up certain postures indicating ease of 
tension, has held on to its aggressive and 
expansionist policies. The U.S. not only has 
no intention to give up its overseas military 
bases, but has been expanding and reinforc- 
ing them. 


“On such matters as conclusion of the 
German peace treaty, termination of military 
occupation of West Berlin, and prohibition 
of nuclear weapons tests, the U.S. has per- 
sisted in its extremely stubborn stands. It 
was also the U.S. which obstructed the reach- 
ing of agreement on ripened international 
problems during the Geneva foreign minis- 
ters’ conference. In the Far East, the USS. is 
still occupying Taiwan, imposing its un- 
welcome presence in South Korea and pre- 
venting the peaceful unification of that coun- 
try, and furthermore, acting in connivance 
with the Kishi government of Japan, feverish- 
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ing working to revive state militarism in that 
country. And in Indochina, it is openly 
directing at this moment the Sananikone gow 
ernment to expand the civil war in Laos.” 


Commenting on the same subject, the Tg 
Kung Pao viewed the scheduled exchange of 
visits as proof that “it has become more and 
more difficult for the U.S. to persist in its 
stubborn stand.” It warned, however, that 
“the international reactionary forces are great. 
ly alarmed at the increasing pressure of world 
peace and are putting up resistance.” 


Opined the Kuang Ming Jih Pao: “It is 
obvious that the U.S. government was com: 
pelled by the force of the circumstances to 
agree to Khrushchevy’s visit to the United 
States.” It said that the present decision on 
mutual visits “is just the result of the positive 
efforts of the Soviet government.” 


Said the People’s Daily of Peiping: “Now 
eventually the U.S. government has to agree 
to make joint decisions with the Soviet gov- 
ernment to exchange visits between Chair- 
man Khrushchev and President Eisenhower, 
Considering the persistent stand taken by the 
U.S. government so far, this is 4 change and 
is therefore to be welcomed. Nevertheless, to 
what extent the U.S. government is sincere 
its desire... remains to be seen from its 
actions in the future.” 


Dried Up Land 


The Chinese mainland was suffering the 
worst natural calamities, including flood, 
drought, waterlogging, locusts and other pests, 
in the ten years under Communist rule. : 


Admitted an emergency directive issued 
jointly by the CCP Central Committee and 


the “State Council” on August 13; “Since the 


beginning of the summer season this year, 


the climate in many areas has become quite 
abnormal. More droughts, waterlogging, and 


insect pests have been reported than in the 


preceding years. First, a big fiood took place 
in Kwangtung in June, followed by con- 


centrated torrential gains in certain areas in 
Hopei, Liaoning, Kirin and Inner Mongolia — 
causing flood and waterlogging disasters. 
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What has been more serious is that a vast 
territory in Honan, Shantung, Anhwei, Hu- 
peh, Hunan, Kiangsu and Kiangsi in Central 
China have been without rain for a long 
period of time causing serious drought calami- 
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in its Later on, the same directive again stress- 





ed that “the calamity situation this year is 
more serious in degree than in preceding 
years.” It said ruefully: “The rainy season 
is still not yet over. Flood and waterlogging 
calamities may continue to také place in 
various localities. According to weather fore- 
casts, precipitation in various provinces in 
the central region during the months of Au- 
gust and September may be less than the pre- 
ceding year, but the threat of such calamities 
as drought and insect pests has a tendency 
to continue to spread. It should be noted 
that areas at present affected by drought may 
be hit by concentrated torrential rains later, 
bringing forth flood and waterlogging.” 
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The floods and locusts were reported in 
this column in the last two months. How- 
ever, it appeared that the drought this year 
topped all other natural calamities and was 
chiefly responsible for a reported decision of 
the CCP Central Committee meeting in Ku- 
ling cutting the 1959 agricultural target from 
105,000,000 catties of foodstuffs to 55,000,000 
catties, even at the inflated figures of the 
Communists. 
















the The People’s Daily disclosed in an editorial 
ood, § entitled “Defeat Calamities and Strive for a 
ests, § Bumper Harvest” on August that: “What is 





becoming more serious is that vast areas 
in Honan, in the Yangtze River Basin and 
the Huai River Basin have been without rain 
for a long period of time, thus seriously 
menacing approximately 170 million mou of 
farm land and the growth of agricultural 
crops — a small percentage of which is ex- 
pected to wither, or perhaps has already dried 
up. A large area has been hit by drought 
which tends to widen in scope.” 
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From Communist publications, it was cer- 
tain that 13 provinces and autonomous regions 
were hard hit by drought: Kirin, Fukien, Hei- 
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lungkiang, Inner Mongolia, Liaoning, Hupeh, 
Szechuan; Anhwei, Honan, Shensi, Kansu, 
‘Hunan and Shantung. In all, 128,000,000 mon 
of rice fields and 4,500,000 mou of other econom- 
ic crops were affected. At least one quarter 
of these areas would not be able’ to produce 
a single ear of rice this year. 


Dulles & ‘Herter 


Christian A. Herter, U.S, secretary of 
state, succeeded the late John Foster Dulles 
on April 22. On June 5, the Shih Chieh: Chih 
Shih (World Knowledge Magazine) of Peiping 
published an article which was most interest- 
ing for students of Chinese-‘Communist policy 
toward the U.S. For it was the first comparison 
of Secretary Herter to. his predecessor by an 
official Chinese Communist journal. And 
there was no doubt that it represented the 
thinking of the Chinese Communists, from 
Mao Tse-tung down to the lowest man on the 
Red totem pole. 


The article, sub-titled “From Dulles to 
Herter,” set out to ask the question: “Will 
there be‘change in the aggressive policy of 
American imperialism following Herter’s suc- 
cession as secretary of state?” The answer it 
provided: no. 


Said the writer, Chao Hao-ssu, categori- 
cally: “The aggressive policy of the United 
States toward China has never undergone any 
change during the period of almost 60 years, 
commencing from the turn of the century, 
though there have been nine changes of Presi- 
dent (three Democrats and six Republicans) 
and sixteen changes of secretary of state, in- 
cluding Herter. This is due to the fact that 
the American government is determined by 
a decadent class—the monopolist financial 
oligarchy. The aggressive nature of Ameri- 
can imperialism will remain intact so long 
as the insatiably avaricious monopolist bour- 
geoisie has not been overthrown by the 
American people ..... 

“Whether the American regime is in the 
hands of the Democrats representing the in- 
terests of one monopolist bloc or of the Re- 
publicans representing the interests of another 
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monopolist bloc, whether the secretary of 
state is Marshal, Acheson, Dulles or Herter, 
the. people in authority remain the tools of 
American monopolist capital, and to expect 
them to change the aggressive policy of Ameri- 
can imperialism can be likened to angling 
up a tree or cherishing day dreams,” 


Chen was especially vitriolic in his smear- 
ing of the late American secretary. “Dulles 
who faithfully pursued the aggressive policy 
of American imperialism and served as secre- 
tary of state for six years, during which 
he flew 350,000 miles,” he wrote, “finally 
witnessed the continual growth of the socialist 
camp, the surging independence movements 
of the Asian, African and Latin American 
peoples and the disintegration of the im- 
perialist countries. He died in sorrow, firmly 
clutching the book entitled ‘What We Must 
Know About Communism.’ 


“Dulles was a staunch lackey of American 
monopolist capital. He dedicated his life to 
the maximum profits of American monopolist 


capital and continued to. grind until death 
overtook him. His rude and frenzied actions, 
his raucous shrieks, his bravado with inward 
fear characteristic of the mood of a paper 
tiger, his implacable hatred of socialism and 
the people in socialist countries ... produced 
an image of the death struggle: of thoroughly 
decayed American imperialism, which is 
facing its sunset and is about to crumble to 
dust.” 


Neither was Mr. Herter spared. “The 
American monopolist bloc chose Herter just 
because he has demonstrated boundless al. 
legiance during the past several decades,” the 
article assumed. It also attacked his as 
sistants, Douglas Dillon and J. Graham 
Parsons, concluding that “enough evidence 
has been adduced here, indicating that im. 
perialism remains imperialism forever and 
that it is integrated with the external ex. 
pansionist reactionary policy. So. long as 
imperialism exists, the people cannot avoid 
the threat of war.” 
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lke-Khrushchev Visits 


eeing in the forthcoming exchange of visits 
.f between President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
of the United States and Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev of the Soviet Union a new phase 
of the cold war between the two world camps, 
all local papers called upon the Western 
Powers to close ranks in their common fight 
against the Soviets, so as not to leave any 
room for the Kremlin to divide and weaken 
them. 


Commenting on the subject, the Hsin 
Sheng Pao stated editorially on August 5 that 
the impending exchange of visits between 
President Eisenhower and Premier Khru- 
shchev could well be regarded as a form of 
political warfare, “for the winning of the 
first round of which the United States has at 
least to do the following three things. First, 
in the course of these visits, the United States 
has to keep in close contact with her allies, 
particularly when matters which affect their 
interests are brought up for discussion. Only 
thus can she defeat the sinister design of the 
Soviets to drive a wedge between them. 
Second, the only advantage the American 
President can derive from his trip to Soviet 
Russia is to come into direct contact with 
the Russian masses. Judging from Nixon’s 
visit to Soviet Russia, there is behind the 
Iron Curtain another Iron Curtain which 
prevents the Russian people from getting in 
touch with foreign visitors. For this reason, 
the success or failure of Eisemhower’s forth- 
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coming visit to Moscow depends primarily 
On whether he can succeed in breaking 
through this inner Iron Curtain. Third, the 
main purpose of the Khrushchev visit to the 
United States is to create an atmosphere of 
‘peaceful co-existence’ between the free world 
and Communist world so as to help the growth 
of appeasement and thereby influence’ US 
politics. Therefore, every precaution has to 
be taken by the United States Government 
to forestall it.” “What will be the result of 
this exchange of visits,” continued the paper, 
“it is still too early to predict. However, in 
the light of the objective situation, we can- 
not bring ourselves to believe that’ it will 
bring about any material change in the world 
situation, least of alla miracle. So irrevoca- 
ble is the position of the American and Rus- 
sian Governments with respect to their funda- 
mental policies that the most’ it can achieve 
is no more than a kind of ‘temporary under- 
standing’ between them or, just for face- 
saving, paving the way for the calling of a 
summit meeting of big powers.” 


Judging from the available facts, declared 
the Chung Hua Jih Pao in its consecutive ar- 
ticles on August 4 and 8, “we have good reason 
to believe that the initiative for the exchange 
of visits came from the Russian side.” The 
reason why Khrushchev was so anxious to 
make a trip to the United States, the paper 
went on to say, “is probably twofold: - to 
enhance his prestige both at home and among 
Soviet satellites, ‘which is much needed by; 
him, particularly after a series of purges 





within the Kremlin and the Hungarian Revo- 
lution on the one hand, and to moderate the 
disappointment which the failure of the 
Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers has 
given rise to on the other. Besides, it has the 
added advantage of creating misgivings in the 
minds of the peoples of Soviet satellites in 
Eastern Europe, thus neutralizing the effect 
of the “Captive Nations Week” movement 
which the United States has just launched. 
Be that as it may, the wisdom of such an 
exchange of visits is highly problematical. 
Should anyone believe that seeing for himself 
the actual strength of the United States, 
Khrushchev would budge from his irrecon- 
cilable position, he would be utterly wrong.” 
Such an exchange of visits, the paper pointed 
out, “as far as we can see, will not solve 
problems. Instead, it may create new trou- 
bles. With regard to the Berlin problem, it 
is true that there is very little room for ap- 
peasement. However, there are indications 
that the Kremlin is plotting for a new Yalta 
in the Far East. Communist agitation in 
Laos and intensified activities in the area of 
the offshore islands of Kinmen and Matsu by 
the Chinese Reds are just a part of this in- 
trigue up the Communist sleeve. There is a 
possibility that the Communists will step up 
their aggressive activities and create new 
crises in this part of the world to provide a 
background for a Yalta-type compromise in 
the course of the exchange of visits between 
the two leaders of the East and West. This 
may just be the devious design of the Kremlin. 
But the White House would do well to. be- 
ware of it.” 


Describing the forthcoming visit of Khru- 
shchev to the United States as a shadow cast 
over the future of mankind, the United Daily 
News in its editorial on August 4 oberved 
that.to evaluate its possible results, “we have 
to ask two questions. First, can his visit to 
the United States change the cold war situa- 
tion and thus lead to genuine peace? Second, 
does he believe that he will win in this trip 
what he cannot get by threats and black- 
mail?” As to the first question, continued the 
paper, “our answer is in the negative. The 
most important issue that divides the free 
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world and the Soviets at the moment is the 
Berlin problem. How can we expect the bilat- 
eral talks between the American and Soviet 
leaders to solve what the Foreign Ministers 
Conference at Geneva has failed to solve? 
As to the second question, the Soviets have 
got at least eighty percent of what they asked 
for at the Geneva Conference. What they 
failed to win there, there is little possibility 
that they can get during the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev talks. This Khrushchev knows 
only too well. His trip to the United States 
now is, therefore, prompted by a desire to score 
a propaganda hit by deluding the non-Com- 
munist nations into thinking that it is better 
for them to align themselves with Moscow 
than with Washington.” At any rate, added 
the paper, by inviting Khrushchev to visit 
the United States, “the free world has every- 
thimg to lose and nothing to gain. It is a pity 
that this-judgment can only be proved by 
the inexorable facts in future.” 


Judged by common sense, declared the Kung 


Lun Pao editorially on August 5, “the impend= 
ing exchange of visits between the heads of 
the United States and the Soviet Union at 
the present moment is quite unbelievable, not 
only because the Soviets did not yield any 
of their ground in the course of the long- 
drawn-out Geneva conference but also be- 
cause there are still differences among the 
Western allies regarding it.” “So far as 
Khrushchev is concerned,” continued the pa- 
per, “he has much to gain from this visit. It 
will enhance his prestige at home and help 


to alienate the relations among the Western 


allies and confuse the anti-Communist na- 


tions of the world. In a word, he would make. 


every peace gesture which is helpful to his 
aggressive purpose. In the case of the Ameri+ 


can President, he may know that he cannot get 


anything from it. But he has to do so, not be- 
cause he likes it, but because he has no other 
alternative. In other words, he has been 
forced to take this steps under the strong 
pressure of his own party in the interest of 
the coming presidential elections. This is the 


only plausible reason we can give for this 


sudden move by the US Government.” 


Summing up its reaction to the forthcom- 
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ing exchange of visits between Eisenhower 
and Khrushchev with the words “harmless 
but useless,” the China Post stated editorially 
on August 6 that “President Eisenhower.... 
knows full well how the Russian nation is 
living; he does not have to visit the Soviet 
Union to find out the true facts... The case 
of Khrushchev is certainly different. The 
trips he has made outside of the Soviet Union 
are almost wholly confined to the satellite 
states under Russian domination.” However, 
continued the paper, “nothing he is going to 
see or hear during his American tour will 
have the effect of making him change his 
personal views or.the policy of the Kremlin. 
The best that can be expected of him is that 
during his stay in the United States he may, 
in the midst of his heavy drinking and 
clownish acts, temporarily refrain from threat- 
ening the American people with nuclear war.” 
Throughout all these years, pointed out the 
paper, “we have based our analysis or~criti- 
cism of Soviet policy or actions as well as 
our comments on the democratic powers’ 
dealings with the Russian Communists on one 
fundamental formula: namely, our firm con- 
viction that the Kremlin will never change 
its policy of aggression and worid domina- 
tion. This formula has never led us astray 
in our appraisal of the foreign ministers’ 
conferences and summit talks in the past. In 
each and every case we said beforehand that 
the negotiations would be fruitless, and the 
result invariably turned out to be exactly 
what we had predicted. It was no inborn 
prescience on our part; it was just a matter 
of common sense.... This exchange of visits 
will neither bring about an improvement of 
Russo-American relations nor make it easier 
for the Western powers to reach agreement 
with the Russian Communists in future 
negotiations whether at the foreign ministers’ 
level or in summit talks.” 


Terming the agreement to exchange of 
visits by the United States as a first hit 
scored by Khrushchev, the China News in its 
editorial on the same day stated that “Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s decision to invite Khru- 
shchev to visit the United States next month 
is-said to be based on the belief that the 
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Soviet Premier has numerous ‘misconceptions’ 
about the United States, which, unless re- 
moved, could lead him to make the wrong 
kind of decisions bearing on war or peace. 
This view, first advanced by Mr. Averell 
Harriman, former governor of New York, and 
recently endorsed by Vice-President Richard 
Nixon, takes the line that in the interest of 
world peace Khrushchev should be given a 
chance to see things for himself. It seems 
that President Eisenhower has been prevailed 
upon by his advisors to try to convince 
Khrushchev that the American people, despite 
their bickerings on domestic issues, are 
solidly united behind their government when 
it comes to relations vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union, and that they are determined to de- 
fend the Western powers’ rights in West 
Berlin, even if this should mean war. Now, 
the Americans may be the best advertising 
men in the world, but they will be hard put 
to it in putting the idea across if Khrushchev 
should simply refuse to accept the notion 
about American strength, unity, and deter- 
mination. He may return to the Soviet Union 
more convinced than ever of American ‘weak- 
ness, dis-unity, and. vacillation, . instead. 
Then what? Khrushchev is going to» the 
United States because he has certain danger- 
ous ‘misconceptions’ which need to be cor- 
rected. But why is President Eisenhower 
going to the Soviet Union? Does he have 
dangerous ‘misconceptions’ too? Protocol 
reasons alone are not enough to justify this 
return visit by the American Chief Executive 
at a time like this. If this exchange of visits 
means anything at all, it is this: Khrushchev 
has succeeded in browbeating President Eisen- 
hower into accepting him as an equal. A less 
kind view is that President, Eisenhower has 
at last come down to Khrushchev’s level. 
Whichever is the case, it is hardly the kind 
of encouragement which nations fighting to 
regain or retain their freedom expect out of 
Washington. 


“Captive Nations Week” 


Acting on a resolution of the US Con- 
gress, President Eisenhower announced on 
July 18 the designation of the third week in 
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July 1959 as “Captive Nations Week” and 
called upon ali Americans to hold appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities in memory 
of nations made captive by the Soviet im- 
perialistic and aggressive policies. This step 
taken by the American President was well 
received by the local press which, however, 
expressed the hope that it would lead to the 
policy of liberation enunciated by President 
Eisenhower in 1952. 


Attaching much significance to “Captive 
Nations Week” the American President pro- 
claimed on July 18, the Central Daily News 
recalled that “back in 1952, President Eisen- 
hower enunciated the policy of liberation to 
replace the policy of containment that had 
been followed by the democratic administra- 
tion. However, he has failed to carry it out 
because of many obstacles that have been in 
his way. The Hungarian revolution in 1956 
and the anti-Communist uprisings in Tibet 
were all crushed one after another under the 
iron heels of the Communists just because 
freedom fighters in both cases could not re- 
ceive effective assistance from the free world. 
Their failure also means that the policy of 
liberation for which the American President 
stands has not been put into full operation.” 
“It is our hope,” continued the paper, “that 
this ‘Captive Nations Week’ movement can 
be spread to the whole free world so as to 
make all free people understand the plight 
of peoples in captive nations on the one hand 
and to unite them in the common effort to 
support the enslaved people in their struggle 
for freedom. Finally, we wish to add that so 
long as captive nations are not liberated, so 
long will the aggressive force of Communism 
exist. The continuation of this evil force 
will inevitably bring about either of the 
following two results: to cause the outbreak 
of a destructive war or to place more nations 
and peoples under Communist domination.” 


In the midst of intensified cold war be- 
tween the two world camps, said the Hsin 
Sheng Pao editorially on July 24, the an- 
nouncement of the third week in July 1959 
as “Captive Nations Week” would not fail to 
give great encouragement to freedom-loving 
peoples on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
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The policy of liberation, the paper went on 
to say, “which the American President pro 
claimed back in 1952 means in fact no other 
than the support given to. captive nations, 
The outbreak of the Hungarian revolt in 
1956 was a chance to put it into full opera. 
tion. But for one reason or another, the 
United States simply let it slip out of her 
hands. Since then there have been repeated 
anti-Communist uprisings behind the Iron 
Curtain both in the West and East, the best 
known of which is the anti-Communist up- 
rising staged by the Tibetans early in the 
year. So the time for carrying out the policy 
of liberation is more propitious now than it 
has ever been.” “What concerns the Ameri 
cans most,”-added the paper, “is how to avoid 
war. The answer to this is not far to seek, 
It lies in giving help to captive nations, 
Dedicated to world conquest, the Communists 
would never give up their policy of aggres 
sion. So the greater their strength is the 
more likely will be the outbreak of a global 
war. By the same token, the weaker they be- 
come, the less will be the possibility of war, 
In order to weaken them, the best way open 
to us is to extend our support to captive na 
tions to help them regain their freedom.” 


Commenting on the same topic, the Chung 
Hua Jih Pao expressed the hope in its editorial 
on July 22 that “this movement may help the 
Americans understand that so long as Com: 
munism is not uprooted from the surface of 
the earth, there will be no peace for the peo- 
ple of any country in the world.” In the 
midst of the “Captive Nations Week,” con- 
tinued the paper, “we cannot refrain our 
selves from thinking of the miseries of our 
compatriots on the other side of the Taiwan 
Straits. Their plight is more tragic than that 
of peoples shut behind the Iron Curtain any- 
where. Mao Tse-tung has done what even 
Stalin and Khrushchev did and do not dare 
to do. He has not only disrupted families 
but made people no more than productive 
tools. What is exacted from them is to pay 
tribute to their Soviet masters on the one 
hand and to make preparations for aggression 
on the other. Thus, the Communists on the 
Chinese mainland are slaves of the Kremlin 
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and people under their domination are slaves peoples behind the Irom Curtain to make an 
of slaves. Such being the fate of our brethren, all-out effort to regain their freedom, and at 
how can we not give them help? Let us hope the same time hasten the day of the recovery 
that the ‘Captive Nations Week’ movement of the Chinese mainland and deliverance of 
will remove all sentiments for appeasement our unfortunate compatriots from the clutches 
from the free world, encourage the enslaved of Communist rule. 
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“No Utopia Yet” 


he London Times in an editorial. entitled 

“No Utopia Yet” declared on August 7 
that in the Red “People’s Communes” the in- 
terest of the individual now has a place it 
had not last winter. It said: “In the organisa- 
tion of communes the Chinese Communists 
took their boldest step towards controlling 
the livelihood of their vast peasant manpower. 
Their aim was to make of the peasants a pro- 
letarian labour force and they justified the 
move not only in practical terms but as a 
speedy advance towards a Communist collec- 
tive Utopia.” But what is the result now? 
The Times answered: “The substance of the 
communes remained, but the leap towards 
Communism so confidently forecast was dis- 
avowed.” 


“Indeed, a recent article has said that 
those who contract out of eating in mess 
halls should not be penalised. It was up to 
the mess halls to appeal to the peasants. The 
People’s Daily lately confirmed this return to 
individual incentive and the claim of the 
family. Communes were urged to diversify 
their ecconomy with such things as forestry, 
animal husbandry and fishery. Commune 
members were assured that a share of their 
labour could be used for the aid of their own 
household. Small livestock and poultry should 
be raised and commune members ‘should re- 
ceive all that they get from their -own side 
occupations.’.... If this is not a return to 
the small private plet of the old agricultural 
Cooperative it sounds as near to it as the 
commune will allow. So the picture of every 
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man, woman, and child capable of work bes 
ing marched off in collective battations 
begins to fade,” the newspaper added. 


“A Leap Backward” 


The Oakland Tribune on August 6 likewise 
pointed out that Chinese Communists are ih 
trouble, both economically and ideological 
ly. 

“For one thing,” the paper said, “the 
‘Year of the Great Leap’ has been a dismal 
flop. The idea of the communes, the back 
yard steel plants and oversize agricultural 
guotas for the general movement to be for- 
ward. Unfortunately for Peiping, the people, 
the weather and international developments 
all refused to cooperate. 


“The leap, if in any direction, has been 
backward. The Reds found that thousands 
of years of tradition calling for family unity 
and parental honor could not be bestroyed in 
a year of the communes. They found that back 
yard furnaces cannot produce high grade 
steel, that highways and railways choked with 
inferior metal cannot substitute for mové 
ment of farm products. They found that 
economic warfare cannot be waged with 
inferior products from slave labor. 


“They have found Asiatic sympathizers 
shrinking from their record of slaughter and 
brutality in Tibet. They have found nothing 
but trouble in all directions. 


“Yet with all this, the Chinese Commu- 
nists have been able to maintain their mili- 
tary power. There is no reason to believe 
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they are not prepared to launch efforts by 
which that power can be exploited. In truth, 
the worse the domestic situation becomes the 
more likely are the chances of such adven- 
ture on their part.” 


Life in Communes 


The 9th issue of the Free World magazine, 
1959, reprinted an article from the New York 
Times in which Mr. Sripati Chandrasekhar, 
a distinguished Indian educator and social 
scientist, gave his eyewitness account of the 
commune system after his visit to the Chi- 
nese mainland. The Indian demographer 
said he had occasion to visit four communes 
—the northernmost was some six miles north 
of Peiping and the southernmost was near 
Chengchow. “Of the four,” he said, “two were 
show places one, the Sputnik Commune, and 
the other, Chili-yin, known as the Commune 
of the Sixteen Guarantees. And I spent a 
whole day in the latter and saw something 
of every aspect of the commune’s life.” 


The author said the Communists are not 
only “not apologetic” but “positively proud” 
of the transformations wrought in Chili-yin 
over a short period of time. “Here,” Mr. 
Chandrasekhar said, “they have not only 
challenged but have swept away the concepts 
of centuries. 


“The Red and Expert Schools take in 
peasants and workers, youths and adults, who 
have had no formal education, and give them 
intense part-time instruction at two levels. 
At the first level the student is taught the 
‘universal truths’ of the Communist classics. 
At the second level, he is trained in his par- 
ticular specialty—it may be plowing or 
welding or weaving, tinkering or tailoring. 
The students also work on the farms and in 
the factories that belong to the commune. 
They become in a real sense Reds and Ex- 
perts, and they need know nothing else to 
play their robot in the new order.” 


“The principal of the Red and Expert 
School told me,” Mr. Chandrasekhar recalled, 
that “This kind of school is new and is not 
yet known even in other People’s Republics. 
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Here we demonstrate that virtue is teachable 
and human fature can be changed.” 


He said: “We stopped at random’ at the 
home of a peasant. It was a small mud af- 
fair, extremely clean and neat. We were 
introduced to a peasant couple in their 
thirties. They greeted us by clapping their 
hands and we reciprocated ../. Even the most 
casual observer could not have helped seeing 
that the average adult looked sullen and un- 
happy. He followed official directions and 
did his duty, but dejection and misery are 
impossible to conceal. We have incredible 
poverty in some of India’s villages, but such 
poverty has never been a barrier to banter 
and humor, and even, oddly enough, gaiety. 
This I completely missed in the communes 
and the countryside in China.” 


“One of the duties of committees is to 
inform their daily meetings of both new ar- 
rivals and persons missing from the commu- 
nity street. So desertion from the communes 
is hazardous. Anyone caught is usually con- 
demned to hard labor in one of the remote 
areas which are being developed: 


“The tentacles of the state embrace 
every aspect and account for every hour of 
one’s life. Leisure, privacy and solitude have 
become dreadful vices. Abiding emotional 
attachments are suppressed in the name of 
the new Moloch of state and production,” 
the Indian social scientist said. 


“People’s Court” 


Guy Wint, a British commentator on Far 
Eastern affairs who wrote the “Spotlight on 
Asia” column for the Japan Times on August 
24, said: “One of the best ways of judging a 
country’s civilization is by. the nature of its 
law courts.” ; 


The commentator said.it is rather “hor- 
rifying”° to’ read the report of ‘a Burmese 
newspaper editor on his visit to the “people’s 
court” on the Chinese mainland. “In: my 
lifetime,” writes the editor, U Sein Win, “I 
have on several occasions attended courts 
both as a witness and defendant.. But . none 
is so peculiar as the people’s court in China.” 
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“U Sein Win had as his background of 
comparison the law courts in Burma,” said 
the commentator, “But certain principles have 
universal validity. The first is that courts 
of law, however constituted, should really 
administer justice and should not be simply 
agents of the state for dealing out indiscri- 
minate blows at citizens. U Sein Win’s ac- 
count shows that the Chinese people’s courts 
hardly obey this principle. 


“Their basic defect is that trials usually 
do not take place until a prisoner, as the 
result of previous interrogation behind closed 
doors, has broken down and promised to 
plead guilty. The court proceedings are 
then farcical. The defense calls no evidence. 
There is no cross examination of witnesses. 
There is no sifting of testimony. In fact, 
there is virtually no trial at all. 


“The role of counsel for the defense is 
merely to express the prisoner’s contrition 
for the offense with which he is charged and 
to plead for mercy. No attempt is made to 
rebut the charge.” 


“The trial described by U Sein Win was 
one for high treason,” he continued. U Sein 
Win had an interesting conversation with one 
of the officers of the court. “In all civilized 
countries,” said the Burmese journalist, “the 
accused, irrespecitive of his social standing, 
enjoys the benefit of doubt of until his guilt 
is proved.” 


“That is an antiquated system followed 
in the capitalist countries,” was the Chinese 
Communist reply. The officer added that 
there had not been a single case before the 
court in which the accused had denied the 
charges laid against him. 


In this particular case the defendant, af- 
ter a perfunctory discussion of the accusations 
against him and with no witnesses called, was 
sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment. The 
Burmese visitors to the court were so much 
shocked at this flippant procedure that they 
declined to be present at the actual passing 
of the sentence. 


Commenting on this “surprising” and 
“disquieting” spectacle of Chinese Commu- 
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nist justice, the British commentator said; 
“This is how the courts actually function, 
They work in this way because of the basic | 
principles on which the judiciary is founded, 
These are at variance with many of the 
ordinary judicial concepts of the free world, 
The Chinese Government makes no secret 
about this. It proclaims the deviation opens 
y and proudly—in official pronouncements in 

ommunist party newspapers, in universities 
and in the courts themselves. The statements 
make strange reading. 


“One of the new principles is that a main 
task of the judiciary is ‘to ensure the suc- 
cessful carrying out of Socialist transforma- 
tion in the country.’ In other words, the 
courts are to be political agencies rather than 
judicial ones. They are not tribunals for 
weighing right and wrong. 


“Another principle is that a dispute must 
‘be analyzed and settled according to the 
class viewpoint.’ The social class of an ac- 
cused person is to be scrutinized and the con- 
clusions are to influence the verdict. That 
is the Chinese Communist rule—in absolute 
contradiction to the principle that in the 
eyes of the law all men are equal.” : 


Red Interference Policy 


In a news commentary datelined Tokyo, 
August 8, bylined by Akio Konoshima, the 
United Press International illustrated a. Series 
of facts and said; “Communist China, in spite 
of its professions of ‘peaceful co-existence’ 
and non-interference in the internal affairs’ 
of others, is pushing its weight around among 
even its more friendlier Asian neighbors.” 


It said; “Recent actions by the Chinese, 
notably in relations with Pakistan and In- 
donesia which were among the first to re- 
cognize the Peiping regime, would indicate 
that the Reds are acting more like big bul- 
lies rather than big brothers.” 


The press news agency first gave the 
fact that Peiping, in a protest most observers 
feel still must be a sore point with Karachi 
officials, charged the Pakistani Government 
with “openly slandering China and damaging 
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Sino-Pakistani relations.” 


“The protest, made to Pakistani Ambas- 
sador in Peiping A.M. Malik,” said the UPI, 
“was aimed particularly at Pakistani Foreign 
Minister Manzoor Qadir for what many would 
have considered a simple act of courtesy. 
The Karachi Government allowed a Moslem 
delegation from Formosa to visit Pakistan late 
Jatt month and Qadir received them. The 
Peiping officials also seized the opportunity 
to attack Pakistan for comments on Tibet, 
its military ties with the United States, and 
statements by Pakistan regarding the Formosa 
Straits situation. The Reds warned Pakistan 
would have to bear full responsibility for 
worsening relations which would result.” 


“Peiping’s protest was followed by another 
example in Indonesia of what seems a similar 
chip-on-the-shoulder attitude by the Chi- 
nese,” the UPI continued. “Last week, after 
vigorous protest from Chinese Embassy coun- 
sellor Szuma Wen-Shen, the Indonesia Film 
Censorship Committee banned the film “The 
Inn of the Sixth Happiness’, starring Ingrid 
Bergman. 

“Szuma had his way, but that did not 
stop the frank-talking Times of Indonesia from 
calling the Chinese diplomat’s protest a 
‘rude, brazen and undisguised attempt to 
interfere Inonesia’s domestic affairs. 


“More recently the Chinese have openly 
shown sympathy for the Communist Kerala 
State Government in India which was dis- 
solved by the central government in New 
Delhi. 

“The Peiping government, which reacted 
with violent criticism when Indian opinions 
on Tibet were expressed, seemed to find it 
quite proper to charge Opposition parties in 
Kerala with misdeeds.” 


Neutralization Policy 


In reviewing the recent Communist vio- 
lent opposition to the U.S.-Japan Security 
Treaty talks, Katsu Hara, director of the 
Foreign Affairs Research Institute of New 
Japan, wrote on August 18 in the Mainichi 
that the Communist bloc “is attempting to 
establish-a wide zone of neutralist nations in 
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Asia including Korea, Japan and Formosa as 
its center and to make the U.S. forces with- 
draw from the area.” 


The writer gave a chronological summing- 
up of the developments through last Septem- 
ber in which the Soviet Union and the Pei- 
ping regime “have virtually interfered with 
Japan’s domestic matters” and “treated Japan 
as if commanding their dependency.” 

Mr. Hara said: “What should be noted 
about the contents and tone of the statements 
and memoranda issued by Communist China 
and the Soviet Union in their effort to op- 
pose the revision of the Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty and demand Japan to adopt a neu-~ 
tralist policy is (1) that these statements are ex- 
plicitly coucked in. such terms as to add to 
the anti-American sentiment of the Japanese 
people and (2) that they clearly are phrased 
in such terms as to-threaten and bully the 
Japanese.” “So it will. be understood,” he 
added, “that the Red neutralization policy 
is not solely directed toward Japan, but 
essentially part of their offensive against the 
United States.” 2 

The director pointed out that the crea- 
tion of a vast zone of neutrality in Europe 
and the Pacific by the Communists in itself 
means the drastic destruction of the U. S. 
strategic system. “But here is one more thing 
which we must remember: That is, the neu- 
tralist line of foreign policy is barred’in the 
Communist bloc. For instance, in 1956, when 
Hungary was about to adopt a neutralist 
foreign policy by asking the United Nations 
to become the guarantor, the Soviet Union 
strangled this Hungarian wish with tanks 
and machineguns, crushed the Nagy regime 
which had attempted to adopt a neutralist 
policy and later exeeuted him. Moreover, 
the Soviet Union and Communist China have 
been severely accusing the Tito government 
of Yugoslavia of taking something like a neu- 
tralist stand motivated by national Commu- 
nism, It is true that Khrushchev has shown 
a conciliatory attitude toward Tito from time 
to time, but this fact does not mean that 
Khrushchev and others admit neutralism or 
neutralist policy for states within the Com- 
munist bloc,” he said. 
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What We Must Know ‘ 


About Communism 


By Harry and Bonaro Overstreet 


W. W. Norton & Company, New York, 
348 Pages, US$3.95 


Reviewed by D. J. Lee 


hat makes this book more readable than 

many others on communism by good 
writers on both sides of the Iron Curtain is 
not that it provides more source material 
but the scientific interpretation of commu- 
nism as a theory on the one hand and a 
graphic portrayal of Communist activities 
on the other, on which the Overstreets, who 
are here at their supreme best as authors, 
have done enough research and_ thinking. 
Since communism in theory is one thing and 
communism in action under different leader- 
ship is something else, the title of the book 
is incomplete, if not incorrect, unless it is 
altered to “What We Must Know About 
Communism and Communists.” 


While it is true that the problems harass- 
ing the world today are due to our “unread- 
iness” against the Communist threat, this 
“unreadiness” is merely the effect of a cause, 
a cause that is of great importance in one’s 
attempt to make an analytical study of the 
international situation today. That Russia, 
who used to be one of the most backward 
countries of Europe, is capable of keeping 
under her control one-third of the world’s 
people and one-fourth of the world’s territo- 
ry on the strength of a certain “formula” 
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and “strategy” carried out in a brief 40-year 
period, defies the imagination of any politi- 
cal philosopher, political scientist and states- 
man. The fanatical belief of Communist 
leaders in communism as an. “infallible 
theory” has prompted them to conceive a 
formula and map out a strategy that have 
outwitted, outsmarted and outmaneuvered a 
large number of leaders as well as people in 
general in the free world and created in 
them an unwholesome conception, of interna- 
tional communism and Communists. This 
phenomenal misconception is precisely the 
cause of “unreadiness” of the free world in 
its dealings with the problems created by 
international communism. The _ growing 
strength of the free world in checking the 
Communist expansion is, to be sure, due to 
its growing knowledge of the Communist 
“formula” and “strategy.” 


The fundamental difference between a 
free people and the Communists is that the 
former believes in a “growing tradition”— 
the foundation of Western civilization in 
which the people can take advantage of the 
brilliant minds of Amos and _ Euripides, 
Erasmus and Voltaire, the Barons of Ru- 
unymede, John Milton and John Locke, 
Shakespeare, Galileo, Jefferson, St. Francis, 
and Abraham Lincoln, and if necessary, to 
consult the Buddha, Confucius and Lao Tze. 
The Communists, however, challenge this 
pattern of civilization with a _ so-called 
“infallible theory” of one man—Karl Marx, 
which assures peoples the world over that 
this one-man’s theory is a panacea for all 
social evils and that the only thing that 
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stands in their way of making this world a 
better place to live in is capitalism. Of all 
the capitalist countries, the United States of 
America proves to be the most dangerous 
enemy because of its industrial power and 
military might. That the U.S.A. should be 
singled out as the most important target 
country for the Soviet Union to carry out 
its infiltration and subversion is understand- 
able. It is wise for the.authors to have a 
special chapter on Moscow and the CPUSA 
(Communist Party, U.S.A.). 


As conspiracy was indigenous in Tsarist 
Russia, all Lenin had to do was to develop 
this traditional mind of.conspiracy into a 
detailed science of conspiracy, which does 
not permit truce, compromise, collaboration 
or peace between the free world and the 
Communist bloc except as a temporary 
strategic measure. In other words, the so- 
called “peaceful coexistence” and “peaceful 
competition” employed by the Communists 
as a slogan in the cold war means nothing 
more than an expedient to be dropped at 
their own convenience. Nevertheless, the 
neutralists and self-styled liberals in many a 
country in the free world are still the victims 
of the sugar-coated slogans of the Communists, 
so much so that they believe that “peaceful 
coexistence” is the only way to relieve the 
world tension. 


Since Khrushchev is trying his best to 
identify himself as Lenin’s true disciple, the 
authors’ lengthy discussion. of Lenin and his 
party and problems render it easier for the 
reader to understand the policies of the 
present day Soviet Union and its leader, 
Nikita Khrushchev. 


Being an unfinished product, Khrushchev’s 
party cannot be defined.” But, whatever 
change may be brought to the party, its dis- 
cernible character, which is always. there in 
spirit if not in letter, is a prime determinant 
of the Soviet policies, a good knowledge of 
which will help place the free world in a 
more advantageous position in their dealings 
with the Communists in general and the 
Soviet leaders in particular. 


If Communism is intended to fight~for 
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the interests of labor, its failure to win 
sympathy of organized labor in the U(S.A. 
is self-evident of its fallibility in theory and 
impracticability in application. Instead of 
succeeding in converting “Every Factory a 
Fortress of Communism,” every factory in 
the US. is well on its way of becoming a 
fortress @gainst communism. No argument 
can be more eloquent to prove the fallibility 
of communism in practice as well as in 
theory. 


From Ivan III (who ruled from 1462 to 
1505) to this day, Russian policy, internal as 
well as external, has been characterized by 
intrigue, deceit, corruption and secret usurpa- 
tion. As the authors have well put it, “for 
40 years, the Soviet Union has practiced six 
kinds of imperialism and is currently learn- 
ing the skill of the seventh.” 


The late: Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles recommended this book just before his 
death to President Dwight D.: Eisenhower. 
Since then, it has gone through several 
additional printings. 

In recommending this book to every intel- 
ligent. citizen of the free world, itmay be 
proper to quote from the Allantic Journal: 
“If there should be any misunderstanding ~ 
about the true nature of communism, this 
book will dispel it. Scholarly and readable, 
a splendid book.” 


THE PATTERN OF LAND TENURE 
REFORM IN EAST ASIA AFTER 
WORLD WAR II 


By Sidney Klein 
Bookman Associates, New York, 260 pages. 


Reviewed by S.Y. Chow 


In the analysis of the pattern of land 
tenure reform in East Asian countries after 
World War II, the author used a specialized 
approach. His study is focused on only two 
aspects of the general land reform problem 
in each nation: the concentration of land 
ownership and the abuses associated with it. 
The function of this book, according to him, 
is to examine the reforms in the light of the 
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economic need for them and to evaluate the 
legislation passed, the administrative appara- 
tus constructed, and their actual accom- 
plishnents. The result is a well-documented, 
ponderable, and least opinionated book on 
land reforms in this part of the world. 


There are two contrasting land reform 
patterns in East Asia. One is Communist, 
as exemplified in North Korea and Communist 
China where the state, by force and by 
intrigue, harnesses millions of farmers in farm 
collectivization on the pretty pretext of land 
reform. The other is non-Communist, as 
shown in Japan, South Korea and Taiwan 
where the land reforms are characterized by 
efforts to eliminate the abuses of the existing 
social order and achieve equity in distribu- 
tion. 


The nations of East Asia have many 
characteristics in common. They are prima- 
rily agricultural, densely populated, cultivable 
land-poor countries. They all face the 
perennial problem of a fast growing popula- 
tion and limited arable land. Their pre- 
reform economic ills were similar. Pressure 
on land afforded the landlords ample op- 
portunities for practicing land tenure abuses. 
With a farm population of 425,000,000 crowded 
onto a land with far more unusable than 
usable soil, East Asia was long overdue for 
land reform. Indeed it would be extremely 
unnatural had the reforms not taken place 
at the end of the protracted, wearisome 
conflict that was World War II. 


Japan set the pace and tempo of the 
reforms in non-Communist countries in East 
Asia. There the area under tenancy was 
reduced from nearly 50 percent to approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the area under cultiva- 
tion. By 1951, owner-farmers and owner- 
tenants operated up to 50 percent more land 
than before the reform. Rents were low in 
the small area remaining under tenancy and 
local land commissions were on the alert for 
any abuses that might occur. There was 
little disturbance to the existing farm, 
management pattern. Farm operations pro- 
ceeded with little interruption. And there 
was no serious disruption of the economic 
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lives of the farm population. 


It is significant to note that the Japanese 
land tenure reform program was the first 
program of its kind in Asia in modern times 
to have been completed successfully without 
the use of force. It showed the rest of Asia 
that a nation’s economic, political, and social 


life can be revolutionized by evolutionary 


means. 


Taiwan’s land reform gained _ similar 
results. Area of land cultivated by owners 
increased by nearly 50 percent while the area 
of land cultivated by tenants decreased by 
more than 60 percent. By the beginning of 
1954, only 16 percent of the total area of 
cultivated land on Taiwan was under tenancy. 
All the abuses of land tenure dissolved into 
the past. The conditions of tenancy on the 


lands remaining under tenancy were better 


than ever before in Taiwan’s history, thanks 
to close supervision of both local land office 
and the Farm Tenancy Committees and active 
participation of representatives of the govern- 
ment and the tenants themselves. 


But there is one thing in Taiwan’s land 
reform that distinguished the whole program 
from the one carried out in Japan. And this 
is an extremely significant difference. In 
Japan there was an Army of Occupation and 
a Supreme Commander of Allied Forces 
present to enforce the reform while in Taiwan 
the impetus for this social revolution came 
largely from the government itself with the 
active participation of the elected represen- 
tatives of the farmers. It would be.erroneous 
to say it was all smooth sailing during the 
five years of enforcement. But despite nu- 
merous and ingenious attempts at evading 
the reform statutes, the program was a. great 
success. It was also a supreme experience 
showing how a social experiment of such 
immense proportions can be successfully car- 
ried out without resorting to regimentation, 


The reform in South Korea, though 
patterned after that of Japan and Taiwan, 
was not as successful. The author attributed 
the failures to lack of improvement of ‘the 
conditions of tenancy. On the credit side, 
it is noted that the number of tenants and 
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half-tenants was reduced by 77 percent while 
the number of half-owners and full owners 
increased by 171 percent. But ‘redistribution 
of the land ownership was the only achieve- 
ment of the reform, Tenants in South Korea 
still appear to be burdened with many 
expenses of cultivation that should be borne 
by the landlord. They are still highly 


dependent on the goodwill of their landlords 
since most of the leases are not in writing 
and not registered at the local land office. 


In North Korea, the pattern of land 
reform was distinctly different. First it met 
few of the economic needs of the country. 
Land was robbed from the landowners but 
was not redistributed to the tenants. The 
Red state became the big landowner who 
granted the poor peasantry only the temporary 
right to use the property. Land also became 
the tool for forcing upon the farmers uncon- 
ditional submission to Communist power. In 
fact, the property acquired in the reform was 
mostly taken from those not sympathetic 
enough to the Communist cause. The farmers 
were the last ones to benefit from the so-called 
reform. Whatever gains they were supposed 
to have made by this process were effectively 
siphoned off by the Communist regime through 
the imposition of onerous taxes. The North 
Korean farmers were reduced to mere pro- 
ductive units with the regime in full control 
of their organization and production from 
which the farmers obtain no gains. 


That North Korean land tenure reform 
was but an excuse for achieving political 
ends may be explained by the intentionally 
slipshod and brief manner in which the 
program was carried out. The Red govern- 
ment in 1946 sent to rural areas some 197,000 
organizers and about 11,500 local People’s 
Committees to effect the reform in 23 days. 
Downright confiscation is a much simpler 
process than land reform which is a misnomer 
in any Communist country. 


About land tenure reform in Communist 
China, the book deals at length with the 
systematic deprivation of the land of the 
peasants carried out by the Peiping regime 
over these years. Before the ultimate col- 
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lectivization of farmland in Red China, the 
Chinese Communists deluded the farmers on 
the mainland with a series of reform-like 
practices under the harmless name of co- 
operation, with which they were gradually 
induced to part with their individual and 
family ownership rights to agricultural land. 
The first step was to induce the farmers to 
join a “simple mutual aid team” on a tempo- 
rary basis. Labor, draught animals, and 
small farm implements were exchanged or 
made available to small mutual aid teams 
during the -busy planting and_ harvesting 
seasons, and in time of emergency. 


The second step was to induce the peas- 
ants to join a mutual aid team on a long 
term basis. The peasants in these teams not 
only retained title to their land, but also 
received as private income the produce from 
their own plot of land. This system worked 
one farmer against the other since every one 
wanted to have the entire team work his 
portion of the land. Conflicts among the 
farmers prepared the way for tighter Com- 
munist control of the teams. 


Then the third step, organizing two or 
three permanent teams into agricultural 
producers cooperatives, was introduced. The- 
oretically, the cooperatives were established 
on the basis of private ownership of the land 
but in practice this was tantamount to placing 
the farmer’s neck into the noose, Effective 
Communist propaganda drives managed to 
keep the deceived farmers from exploding. 
In time, at the collective farms, another step 
toward collectivization, the Chinese Reds 
sprang the nooze. These collective farms 
were organized along the same lines as the 
collective farms in Soviet Russia from 1928 
on. Setting the pace and example of the 
collectivization were the state farms which 
were supposed to “educate” the peasants. 


But the chief reason that the Chinese 
Reds have so far harnessed the mainland 
farmers is their successful use of the political 
tactics of “divide and conquer.” They used 
the middle-class and poor peasants in the 
destruction of the landlord class and rich 
peasants. When the landlords were destroyed, 
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the Reds turned their attention to compara- 
tively rich farmers who could be any farmers 
with better income than the othérs. Class 
warfare was organized, encouraged and guided 
by the Chinese Communist Party which was 
more interested in eliminating the old order 
than in building a better one. The author 
avoided mentioning such gory facts as the 
execution of millions of farmers in the process 
of “reform,” but he stated that the Red regime 


“brooked no opposition.” 


This book is an academic study. The 
author has done his best to limit his discus- 


sion to land reform itself steering away from 
political matters, except he has this to say 
in conclusion: “The land tenure reform 
program in Communist China stands out ag 
an excellent example of the great extent to 
which a determined dictatorship can impress 
its will on a people, even a nation of highly 
individualistic peasants. It demonstrates the 
ease with which a land tenure reform can be 
made into a vehicle for political capture of 
the peasantry and for maintenance of the 
state of captivity long after the original need 
for reform has passed.” 
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A summary of 


important events 


from July 16 to 
August 15, 1959. 


July 16. The Chinese Navy starts its largest 
war exercise under the code name of “Yeh 
Ching Operation” in the Taiwan Strait. The 
purpose of the exercise is to test the combat 
readiness of the Chinese Navy. Practices of 
battle formation, anti-submarine warfare, 
defense against nuclear weapons, fire fighting 
and others will be included in the exercise. 

17. The Legislative Yuan passed a revised 
law on mining which provides that the mine 
owner should use at least 2% of the proceeds 
realized through the sale of the mineral 
products to improve safety facilities. 


2. The Chinese Air Force set up a high 
altitude aviation laboratory which provides 
simulated conditions in the atmosphere up to 
150,000 feet, three times the maximum flying 
altitude of modern jets. The purpose of the- 
low pressure chamber is to train the crew 
members to protect themselves against the 
physical strain encountered during high- 
altitude and high-speed flights. 


September , 1959 


An 11-member Korean MP mission headed 
by Deputy Chief Provost Marshal Major 
General Kim Chem Kun arrived at Taipei 
for a one week official visit. 


Wang Yuan-lung, veteran Chinese movie 
actor for 36 years, died of cerebral thrombosis 
at the age of 565. 


21. The Legislative Yuan passed on third 
reading a revised conscription law which 
provides that male citizens reaching the age 
of 19 will be eligible for military service. 
The draftees will serve two years in the 
army or three years in the navy and air 
force. They will be put on the reserve list 
after their discharge from active service 
until they are 45. The new ruling also 
specifies a five-year maximum Service Period 
for volunteers. However, the Ministry of 
National Defense may retain the service o 
the volunteers when necessary following the 
termination of the five-year service period. 


22. The Free China Relief Association asked ~ 
the International Red Cross in Geneva to 
approach the Chinese Communists about free 
China’s airdrop of relief supplies for mainland Ly 
flood victims, 


23. China and Japan ended a four-month 
conference by agreeing to a trade pact calling 
for US$85,500,000 of trade each way. This 
will be US$250,000 more than the 1953 trade 
agreement between the two countries. 


24. The Legislative Yuan passed on third 
reading a non-commissioned officers’ service 
act setting a limit to the NCO’s length of 
service. The act provides a ten-year minimum 
service period for NCO’s on active list anda 
three-year minimum service period for those 
on reserve list. It further fixes the compulsory 
retirement age of the NCO’s at 50, except 
master sergeants who will be discharged at 
58. As to female NCO’s, their retirement age 
is fixed at 45- and minimum service period 
to three years. 


The International Commission of Jurists 
in Geneva published a 208-page report details 
prima facie evidence that the Chinese Com- 
munists have, by killing Tibetans and by the 
forcible removal of Tibetan children, “com- 
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mitted acts contrary to the Genocide Conven- 
tion of 1948,” 


26. The Chinese preparatory committee for 
the Rome Olympics has chosen 48 men and 
18 women track and field athletes in the first 
tryout at the all-Taiwan track and field meet. 


Mr. Andres Mauricio Lescure, minister 
charge d’affaires of the Argentine Embassy 
in Taipei, declared his government will sup- 
port the seat of the Republic of China when 
the issue is brought up again this year in the 
United Nations General Assembly. 


27. Constructed jointly by the Chinese Air 
Force and the U. S. Air Force, the Kung 
Kuan Air Base is inaugurated today in central 
Taiwan. The new airfield is described as the 
jJargest in the Far East. It has a 12,000 feet 
concrete runway and has the capability to 
handle the B-52 and even larger jet bombers 
which are still in the designing stage. 


29. The Dalai Lama, the spiritual head of 
Tibet, once again thanked the people of free 
China for their warm support to the Tibetan 
“refugees. He expressed his gratitude in a 
letter through his chief secretary Thubten 
Lorthong. He said that he has decided to 
set up a special body to handle relief dona- 
tions to his suffering people. 


30. The Cabinet appointed professor Liu 
Cho-hung, a career educator, as the new 
chancellor of the National Chengchi Univer- 
sity. Professor Liu succeeds 72-year-old Chen 
Ta-chi who is retiring from active work. 


31. A 13-member Chinese boy scouts delega- 
tion headed by Mr. Lai Shun-sheng departed 
for Japan to participate in the Japanese boy 
scouts jamboree to ‘be held at Biwa Lake, 
Kyoto, August 5 through 10. 


August 1. Dr. Kiang’ Yi-seng, director of the 
Information Department of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, was appointed minister and 
charge d’affaires to Chile, Mr. James C. H. 
Shen, English secretary to President Chiang, 
will succeed Kiang as spokesman of the 
Foreign Ministry, Mr. Yin Pao-yu, incumbent 
minister to Chile, will be recalled for home 
service. 
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The China Chapter of the Asian Peopleg 
Anti-Communist League adopted a resolutiog 
at its annual convention calling for steppeds 
up support to the Tibetan brethren. The § 
resolution consists of appealing to all member 
nations of APACL and civic bodies in frege 
China for moral and material support to the 
Tibetan freedom fighters now continuing 
their struggle in Tibet and igs bordering 
provinces; calling on the Indian people to 
continue to provide asylum to any and all 
Tibetan refugees intensifying activities a 
broad to unmask the Communist atrocities 
in Tibet; establishing close contact with Bud- 
dhist bodies in foreign countries in launching 
a concerted campaign against Communist 
persecution of religion; and stepping. up 
efforts to bring about a merger of the Tibetan 
revolutionary forces with anti-Communist 
organizations on the mainland so as to bring 
speedy downfall of the Peiping regime. 


An outline of the relief program in aiding 
mainland refugees now stranded in the border 
areas between Thailand and Laos was ap- 
proved by the board members of the Free 
China Relief Association in its eighth meeting, 


3. In a brief statement, Dr. Kiang Yi-seng, 
Foreign Ministry spokesman, expressed 
the hope that the United States, while 
consenting to the exchange of visits between 
President Eisenhower and Khrushchev, will 
stand firm on its moral principles and on its 
consistent objective of securing freedom for 
the whole world. 


President Chiang Kai-shek said during 
an interview with Mr. Eric Durschmied of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Company that 
the Republic of China can defeat any new 
Communist attack in the Taiwan _ Strait 
without risking a world war. 


The Ministry of National Defense reported 
that a sea battle was fought near Matsu at 
9:40 a.m. when several Red ships approach= 
ed the Chinese naval patrol under the cover 
of shore fire from the Fukien coast. The Red 
vessels retreated toward the estuary of the 
Min River after exchanging fire with the 
Chinese naval patrol for one hour and #0 
minutes. The patrol ships returned to their 
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base unscathed. 


4. The Legislative Yuan gave its approval 
to a new military marriage law, which stip- 
ulates any male servicemen who is 25 years 
old or a lady soldier who is 20 years old will 
be allowed to marry, It also ruled that the 
wives may not sue for a divorce while their 
husbands are at the frontlines or in a restrict- 
ed or danger area unless their husbands are 
convicted on criminal charges and sentenced 
to imprisonment of more than three years. 


A report received from Tokyo by the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs indicated that 
the total trade volume between free China and 
Japan during the seven-year period from 1952 
to 1958 far exceeded that between the Chinese 
mainland and Japan. During the period in 
review, Japan exported US$503,133,000 of 
goods to, and imported US$454,171,000 of goods 
from, free China. Japan’s export and import 
trade with the Chinese mainland amounted 
to US$231,160,000 and US$384,720,000_re- 


spectively in the same period. 


5. The summer camping for youths sponsored 
by the Chinese Youth Corps this year began 
its various activities in which 10,000 youths 
are taking part. The activities include 
training in skills and hobbies, field trips for 
scientific research, social work ‘and _ troop- 
cheering, etc. 


Chinese and American fleets, joined to- 
gether somewhere in the Taiwan Strait this 
morning, started a three-day exerciec. 


6. 58 officers of the Royal Thai Air Force 
Staff College, headed by Thai Vice Air 
Marshal Usah Jayana arrived in Taipei from 
Bangkok for a five-day goodwill visit. 


Five supersonic Chinese pilots were 
awarded with the North American Airlines 
medal and roll honor for their outstanding 
aerobatic performances at the three-nation 
air show held at Clark Field, the Philippines, 
on April 27. 


The Overseas Affairs Commission an- 
nounced that more than 1,800 Chinese students 
are coming from five major continents of the 
world to pursue further studies in Taiwan.. 


September, 1959 


7 Foreign Ministry Spokesman Dr. Kiang 
Yi-seng delared that the Republic of China 
will give “full support to all exertions of the 
Laotian government in defense of its 
independence and freedom both within and 
without the United Nations. 


President Chiang Kai-shek received at 
his suburban residence the standing member 
of the board of the federation of Hung Men 
Societies, Mr. Lee Ching-feng, and was briefed 
on the activities of Hung Men societies in 
Southeast Asian countries. 


The worst floods in 62 years hit central 


‘and southern Taiwan, leaving a total damage 


of NT $2,758,231,920 to public and private 
properties. The floods, caused by too much _ 
rain in too short a time, inundated over 
70,000 hectares of farmland and snarled the 
island’s trunk north-south railway and high- 
way. A total of 184,249 persons suffered from 
the floods, of whom there were 669 dead, 852 
injured, 337 missing and 31,000 rendered 
homeless. 


8. The Ministry of Interior announced a 
revised implementation rule of the Copyright 
Law extending protection to foreign authors, 
According to the new ruling, alien authors 
may apply for registration of copyright with 
the Chinese government provided the publica- 
tion concerned do not violate the Chinese 
publication law. However, this privilege is 
extended only to such foreigners whose country 
grants reciprocal protection to Chinese cit- 
izens. 

10. President Chiang Kai-shek sent his 


congratulations to Princess Dala Savang of 
Laos on her wedding today with Prince 


_ Sisoupianlouvang and a gift of a Chinese 


porcelain vase. 


1L Dr. Lo Chia-luen, member of the. Joint 
Board of the National Central and Palace 
Museums, presented General Charles de Gaul- 
le with a set of six folios of masterpieces of 
Chinese painting. 

12 A six-member Chinese economic mission 
left for North Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak 
to bring about better trade relations between 
China and that area. The mission is led by 
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Dr. Wang Wen-san, board chairman of the 
Civil Air Transport. 


13. Vice President Chen Cheng ordered the 
setting up of a joint rehabilitation office by 
the Central Government and the Provincial 
Government to rebuild the flood-devastated 
areas in central and southern Taiwan. 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower of the 
United States expressed his sympathy over 
the loss of life and property during last week’s 
floods in central and southern Taiwan. 


14. In a message to President Syngman Rhee 
of Korea, on the occasion of the IIth 
anniversary of the founding of the Korean 
Republic, President Chiang Kaishek said that 
the Republic of China and Korea, with 
-indissoluble friendship and solidarity, will 
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achieve the re-unification of the respectiy 
countries and restore peace and _ security 
in Asia. 7 

On behalf of the President, General Pen 
Meng-chi, Chief of the General Staff, presen 
ed a “banner of honor” to the Unit 7709 ¢ 
the Chinese Air Force which has shot do 
a total of 21 Communist MIG jet-fighter 
since August last year. 3 




























15. General Peng Meng-chi accepted frog 
Major General Leander L. Doan the Nik 
Hercules ground-to-air guided missiles, which 
capable of firing both nuclear warhead ar 
conventional explosives, from now on wil 
be operated completely by the Chinese Firg 
Missile Battalion for the air defense 4 
northern Taiwan. ' 
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